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REMARKS 

On Article IX, y in the 84th Number of the North American Review, 
(July, 1834,^ entitled 'Origin and Character of the Old Parties* 



It is possible, that qome of the readers of the North American 
Review, who dwell beyond the limits of the New England States, may 
take the article above mentioned, to be in conformity with the tenor of 
opinions entertained by well-informed men within the New England 
States. The fact is supposed to be much otherwise. An editor of a 
review is the proper judge of the matter with which he shall fill his 
pages; and he assumes the responsibility of all they contain. He may 
inform his readers what books have been published ; — and which of them 
should be approved, neglected, or condemned; or he may devote his 
pages to his own disquisitions; but he should bear in mind, that if his 
readers cannot write as well as he can, most of them can judge, correctly, 
of the soundness and utility of his opinions. He is like a speaker in a 
popular assembly. There may be no one present who can speak as well 
as he can ; and no one present who cannot feel whether he speaks to the 
point, or not. 

The North American has been a creditable publication to this part of 
the country. It has often contained valuable and instructive essays. In 
the present number, the article on usury does credit to the writer.^ It is 
a well-digested paper on a subject of universal interest, and will serve to 
gx attention on the true philosophy of usury. It is regretted, that the 
like commendation cannot be given to all its articles. It sometimes varies 
from the useful course which it ought to pursue; and has done so, most 
obviously, in the ninth article of the July number. There is no doubt, 
that a large proportion of those who have read this article, condemn it. 

It requires more than one perusal, to know what the writer intends. 
It must be taken as a whole, and analyzed; and then one cannot say, 
confidently, that he has taken the writer's meaning. So far as we can 
pretend to comprehend it, it is; I. A discussion of the progress of 
improvement in the science of government. 2. It is a commentary on 
the events which led to the adoption of the national constitution. 3. It 
is a comparison of the motives and merits of those who approved, and of 
those who disapprovedi of that measure; and of the motives and merits 



of the two first parties, who conducted the administration. 4. It is an 
apology and vindication of one of these parties^ and a condemnation of 
the other, with an affectation of candor and impartiality, which will 
deceive'no one. 5. It is a lamentation, that the fame of the great and 
good Mr. Jefferson, should be wantonly assailed, and a labored attempt 
to vindicate him; — omitting, entirely, to notice, (liat whatsoever has been 
lately published of Mr. Jefferson, is only in reply to his own calumnies. 

We propose to make a few remarks on these several topics; and to say 
something of certain others, which the article suggests, and which may 
not find a place under either of the divisions above assumed. But we 
shall avail ourselves of the reviewer's example, as to order, in some 
degree. 

Without pretending to the historical knowledge of the writer of this 
article, whosoever he may be, yet pretending to have read something of 
history, as most men have, we shall be under the necessity of recurring 
to the general course of history, as illustrative of the progress made in 
the science of government. We must do this, because we cannot assent 
to the positions and illustrations assumed by this writer; and because our 
historical recollections agree with his, neither in fact nor philosophy. 

We are disposed to treat this matter with sobriety. There are thousands 
of persons in the United States, between the ages of twenty and forty, 
who are strangers to the excitements which prevailed more than twenty 
years ago. Every one of them is deeply interested to know the history 
of the times which occurred before he was a man, because he is now 
feeling the effect of the acts then done. Every one of these citizens is 
sincerely and deeply attached to rational civil liberty, and determined to 
support republican government. He is so attached, and so disposed, 
because he knows that such liberty and such government involve^ his 
security and happiness. The article in question, assumes to tell him on 
what this security and happiness depend. So far as it is true and sound, 
it deserves his thanks; so far as it is unsound and unworthy of confidence, 
it ought to be discussed, and its unsoundness stated. 



The principles of social union are very simple, and easily understood ; 
find their operation, in times long past, can be known only from history. 

As to the principles f the human race would soon come to an end, if it 
ivere not for the succession of parents and children. Hence arise family 
ties; families imply community, or society; thus a social state is the 
natural condition of the human race. Society implies property ; for this 
is as necessary and natural a right, as that of slaking one's thirst at the 
fountain, or breathing the common air. Property requires . protection ; 
protection, alliance of the members of society, to effect the common good. 
This good requires defence against the aggressors gf other communities ; 
it also requires peace among the members of the same community, and 
consequently the prevention of wrongs, or the punishment of them, when 
they occur; in short, justice. As the members of a community are to be 
defended against the wrong which other communities (or nations) may do, 
and against the wrongs which the members of their own community may 
do, they must serve, pay, and obey, to accomplish these ends. All this is 
<:omprised in the word government. Reduced to its simple element, gov- 
4ernment is the command over the physical force of a community. Napo- 
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leon^ who commanded the physical force of millions, and kept all in awe, 
who were not under his military command ; and the sheriff of a county, 
who, in the name of the law, puts a man to death, rest alike on physical 
force. Napoleon had only to issue a word of command. The sheriff 
*vould rely on the physical force of his fellow-Kjitizens, acting in the name 
•of the law, if obstructed in the performance of his duties. 

In what manner, to what extent, by whom, and over whom, the physical 
force of any society is exercised, constitutes the difference between any 
one government, and all others, that do, or ever did exist. 

By the law of nature, which exists wherever mari exists, each one is 
forbidden to deprive another of his life, of his home, of his wife, or chil- 
dren ; or to violate his property, or do harm to his person, or his fame; he 
is also forbidden to prevent any one from doing any act which will promote 
that one's own welfare, when the act intended, is not injurious to another. 
These are natural rights, and when violated, the offended party is entitled 
to justice. 

The end of government is to protect these natural rights. Protection 
depends on the power to restrain, and to punish. That power resides in 
the whole community, but may be usurped by one, or a few, who can 
acquire the command over the whole ; or may be exercised by some of 
the members who are deputed to that service, and who act in the name 
and in behalf of the whole. The correspondent duty on the part of the 
protected is obedience. 

The most natural, and probably the earliest form of government, and 
certainly the best, is, to select the. wise and the virtuous to exercise the 
powers of government. The highest attainment which mankind have 
hitherto made, is, deliberately to prescribe the rules by which a society 
^hall be governed, and therein defining what may and' must, alnd what 
shall not be done, leaving all things, expressly or impliedly excluded by 
the rules, to the pleasure of each one ; and then to choose the wisest and 
most honest to administer these rules according to the exigencies of 
society. 

Such a sort of government is so obviously the best that mankind can 
ever have, while they need any, how does it happen that it has been so 
rarely known in the world ? The answer is, that mankind are (and no 
other created beings are) favored by the Creator, with thq capacity to 
advance from a state of barbarism, to a high degree of refinement ; but 
they have advanced as slowly, as they are known to have done, because of 
war, and its consequences; because of the perversions of religion; and 
the contentions among the members of the same society, for power. 

From war, sprang kings, princes, nobles, hereditary claims, inequality 
of condition, great riches among few; ignorance, poverty, and slavery 
among many. From false religion, has come the slavery of the mind ; 
for he who assumes the absolute power of disposing of the souls of his 
fellow-men, in a future world, is master of the mind and person in this. 
Thus we find that religion has been made to be the handmaid of civil 
power, when not its mistress. Prom the contention of the members of the 
same society to settle the question, who should rule, and who should serve, 
pay, and obey, have arisen most of the miseries which have befallen the 
human race. What is there, that brute force, hypocrisy, fraud, cunning 
and crime^ have not done, to gain power ? 



Thus history instructs us that the principle source of human misery is 
the contention among the members of the same society for power. Con- 
nected with this, is the tyrannical exercise of power by those who come 
lawfully to authority. In all ages of the world, whenever weakness and 
tyranny have united in the ruleu", attempts have been made to subvert hi^ 
power, and substitute another ; which has sometimes been successful, but 
has usually ended in a tyranny not less'oppressive than that which was 
overthrown. Whenever oppression has become intolerable, it has raised 
up resistance even from the depths of despair. 

It is amusing to find a sensible writer of the present day, referring to 
the " Jacquerie " in France, to the- Jack Cade rebellion in England, to the 
Guelphs and the Ghibelines of Italy, and to the civil wars which happened 
in Flanders — as proofs of progress in the science of government. All 
these events may be reduced, as hundreds of similar ones may be, before 
and after these events, to one of two causes, (or to both combined.) 1. A 
weak and frivolous government; or, 2. An oppression not to be endured. 
They do not prove that society was improving. Now take the reviewer's 
instances. The Jacquerie: In this time there were desolating wars between 
France and England. There was a famine. One of the most accurate 
and well-founded writers who has ever appeared, (Hallam,) says ; '* In 
1348 a pestilence, the most extensive and unsparing of which we have any 
memorial, visited France, as well as all the rest of Europe, and consum- 
mated the work of hunger and the sword." There were disbanded mer- 
cenaries, who turned robbers. The nobles were licentious and extor- 
tionate, beyond endurance. In this year the insurrection of the peasants 
broke out, called the Jacquerie, from the cant phrase, Jacques bon bomme, 
(good rj(»an Jamep,) applied to the peasantry. Goaded by all manner of 
sufferings, the peasants turned upon the most obvious causes of them, and 
made war on the nobles, and committed atrocious barbarities. In 1460, 
France is described by another writer, as a scene of utter desolation. 
This is much of the same sort of progress of liberty as was the French 
revolution. There is hardly a period from the conquest of Europe by the 
barbarians, to the present day, when one might not have selected more 
happily, the proof of the advance of liberty. 

The Jack Cade story is not much more to the point. We see nothing 
"coming" in this afTafr, but that a man, dhe John Cade, a fellow who had 
fled to France, to escape the proper punishment for his crimes, took ad- 
vantage of the weak government of Henry VI., about the year 1450, and 
came back and published a book on the abuses of government. He was 
very properly responded to by a suffering people, and found himself at the 
head. of a very considerable force. He got to London, but his riotous and 
disorderly followers, excited the indignation of the inhabitants of that city, 
who rose upon them, and drove them out. The end of the whole matter 
was, that Mr. Iden, a gentleman of Kent, • killed Jack Cade^ and the gov- 
ernment went on as bad as ever. 

If Shakspeare is an authority as to Jack Cade's real character, he makes 
him say of himself — "Be brave, then, for your captain is brave, and vows 
reformation. There shall be in England, seven half-penny loaves sold for 
a penny ; the three hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make it 
felony to drink small beer ; all the realm shall be in common, and in 
cheap-side shall my palfrey go to grass. And when I s^m king, as king J 
will be,"— 

**All — God save your majesty 1 " 



*' I thank you good people. There shall be no money/' (Jack beats the 
General ; as he would not have even hard money,) " all shall eat and drink 
on my score; and / toitt apparel them all in one livery^ that thy may 
agree like brothers and worship mc, their lord" 

This, if we understand the reviewer, he takes to be, the spirit of 
coming liberty 1 

Of "the Guelphs and the Ghibelines of Italy," we have learned nothing 
from history, but that two noble families of Rome, or its neighborhood, 
carried on a most bloody and ferocious war, for about three centuries ; 
on one side of which, (about the middle of the 12th century,) the 
Ghibelines had the support of the emperors of Germany ; and the Guelphs, 
that of the Pope. These wars were carried on long after the original 
cause of the quarrel was forgotten ; which, as we have somewhere read, 
or heard, was the right of property in, or some damage done by, a gray- 
hound ; but we will not be positive on this point of history. 

"The tumultuous wars of the Flemish cities," were the common conten- 
tion between the oppressor and the oppressed, by no means confined to 
those cities, nor to that age ; but common every where, and in all ages, 
where there were human beings. 

As to " the Communeros of Spain," we confess our ignorance. We 
never heard of them before ; but we will venture to guess, that it was a 
sort of Jacquerie, or Jack Cade insurrection, from the little we do know 
of Spanish history, of the age supposed to be alluded to. 



From the earliest periods of history to the time when the Greeks 
flourished, all the governments of Asia, including also those of the Jews 
and the Egyptians, were one unceasing course of miseries arising from wars, 
the influence of priests, and contentions for power in the same community. 

In this state of things for successive centuries, the capacity to improve 
in the science of government was unavailing and unused. There were 
great cities, great splendor, great armies; but there was great misery, and 
abject slavery, and entire ignorance, that mankind could be in any better 
condition. 

The Greeks did exert the capacity to improve, and they exhibit a high 
degree of refinement in their career. But wars, absurd superstitions, and 
contentions for power, were as much characteristics of all the Greek 
nations, as of Asiatics and Egyptians. The Greeks differed from the 
people of Asia in position on the globe, in being divided into small rival 
communities, and in being subject to impulses founded in comparison 
among themselves. They forced each other on, in military grandeur, in 
eloquence, in architecture, poetry, and music ; but still, there is seen 
throughout the history of Greece, the inequality of rank and condition 
which wars produce, the power of the priests and their oracles, the thirst 
for dominion, and the resistance of oppression. Such are the elements of 
Grecian history from the time of the Trojan war till Greece became a 
province of the Romans, thirteen hundred years afterwards. The difficulty 
with the Greeks was, that they knew not how to define liberty by law ; 
nor to keep liberty within its proper limits, when defined, (as well as they 
knew how to do it,) nor how to protect it from the three great causes of 
human wretchedness. 

The Romans, who appeared first in history about 753 years before the 
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Christian era, and fell about 475 years after it began, exhibit nothing new 
but ib a different combination of the same elements. Position on the globe, 
the sort of neighbors which they had, the having but one city as the seat 
of empire, distinguish this nation of magnificent robbers in some respects, 
from the Greeks. But in their highest refinement, this people were under 
the government of imaginary gods, and were surprisingly superstitious in 
their political movements. They were the conquerors of the world, but 
the enemies of each other. They met the fate which their atrocities 
prepared for them. They were rich in the spoils of all nations who could 
not resist them successfully ; but these spoils were gathered in the everlast- 
ing city, to become spoils of barbarians too ignorant and savage to under- 
stand their value. 

Thus far history teaches nothing but that mankind are prone to war ; 
the sport of cunning priestcraft, and " mental superiority;" enemies of. 
each other; and ready to destroy an existing government, and substitute 
an equally bad one, whenever the opportunity, or whenever oppression, 
invited the effort. Thus human society was continually vascillating 
between tyranny and licentiousness, with only such repose as the ocean 
has, when the storm is weary ; but still heaving and foiling, however 
smooth the surface, till the next storm was ready to burst. 

No doubt there may have been something of tranquillity and happiness 
in private life, in most of the times of the Greeks and Romans. There 
were instances of exalted virtues, and some intervals which were not dis- 
turbed by war, or interior commotion. But it cannot be said of either of 
these nations, that they had, at any time, attained to that knowledge of 
the science of government, which is necessary to preserve social liberty, 
by defining it; certainly not to that knowledge which can resist the 
course of usurpation, or control licentiousness, thereby preserving civil 
liberty unimpaired. 



On the fall of the Roman empire of the west, a new scene presented 
itself on the face of Europe. Hordes of barbarians from the north, and 
from Asia, swept over Europe, and into Africa. From these hordes the 
present nations are derived, and traces of this origin are still to be seen, 
in the laws, customs, and usages, of Europeans, and even in our own 
land, introduced by the first settlers. 

From the end of the fifth century to the commencement of the thir- 
teenth, (700 years,) Europe exhibits one incessant struggle between 
different nations, and between individuals of the same, to settle the 
question, who should rule, and who should serve, pay, and obey. The 
usual accompaniments of such struggles, (all manner of violence, and 
crimes, suffering, and misery,) are abundant; and perverted religion, now 
plays the same part which was assigned to priestcraft, in the Eastern 
world. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century, we discern something 
of the exercise of the capacity to advance in social improvement. The 
causes of this change are usually referred to the crusades, (the wars to 
redeem the holy land from the infidels,) to the revival of commerce, to 
the establishment of cities, and their union to suppress piracy ; to the 
study of the Roman law, (of which a copy had been accidentally discov- 
ered,) to the study of fragments of Greek and Roman literature, to the 
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spirit of chivalry, to the study of the learning of the Arabs, (from whom 
came the magnetic needle,) to the mitigation of the horrors of war, from 
the introduction of gunpowder; and, finally, to the more getieral diffusion 
of knowledge through the invention of the art of printing. 

From such causes the public intelligence had made a great advance in 
the course of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. Feudal vassalage, and 
slavery of the person in right of conquest in war, gradually disappeared. 
Natural rights were better understood; the pernicious influence of the 
perversions of religion were perceived; and the public mind had been 
slowly prepared for the denunciations of Martin Luther, commonly called 
the author of the reformation in religion. But most unhap{)ily for the 
world, both the catholics and the protestants associated themselves with 
the state^ and became vindictive and intolerant parties, and mingled 
themselves with all political authority, and with the seclusion and 
privileges of private life, and deluged all Europe with blood. Out of 
these controversies, however, did arise a better knowledge of the true 
meaning of religion ; and the day may come when men will be wise 
enough to exclude it from all operation in political affairs, and in the 
proper business of the world ; but leaving it to operate as the basis of 
morality in all relations. Every body knows, that out of these religious 
controversies, (oppression on the one hand, and resistance on the other,) 
arose the resolution of the first settlers of New England to leave their 
native land, and try their fortunes in the wilderness of the newly 
discovered world. , And every body knows too, that they very naturally 
brought with them, no small portion of that intolerance from which they 
fled. 

But leaving our ancestors, the present purpose requires that a glance 
should be taken of Europe after the reformation. 



From the time when the barbarians took possession of Europe as con- 
querors, the practice among them was, to divide the conquered lands 
among the chiefs, who partitioned them among their vassals, or tenants. 
The duty of these chiefs, in return, was to follow their chief lord or king, 
to his wars, bringing with them a certain number of their vassals, whom 
they maintained for the time. 

In 1430, Charles VII. of France, had acquired sufficient power to 
change the ancient order of things, and substitute taxes for service, and 
thus to maintain a standing army of his own. There was nothing new in 
this. Standing armies were well known to Asiatics, Greeks, and Romans. 
The like causes must be supposed, every where, to produce like effects, 
varied only by circumstances. 

The introduction of this regal power has given a character to govern* 
ment in continental Europe, from that day to this. A selected and com-, 
bined portion, armed and disciplined, represent and can contjiQly iib9 ITO- 
mainder of physical power of a nation, when uncombined and v^^psJifii^. 

From the time of Charles VII., to that of Louis XVi'-i f<about 
three hundred and fifty years,) the extravagance of the interme(^atlB kings, 
the corruption of the nobility, the close alliance of church and state, the 
oppressive taxation and servitude of the great mass of population, engen- 
dered a spirit of resistance, which was sooner or later to burst forth. It 
had frequently shown itself in some degree. Long before the American 
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revolution began, there were intelligent men in France, who wrote against 
public abuses, as openly as they dared to do. By fables, by satire, and 
various forms of public excitement, public opinion was feelingly alive to 
the perversion of power in France, before the American revolution was 
thought of This class of men are commonly called the French philoso- 
phers. At their head, and as their chief, should be ranked Voltaire, and 
next to him, perhaps, Rousseau. They had acquired an inveterate hatred 
of priestcraft, and in attempting the destruction of that, they overturned, 
or prepared the way for overturning, all sentiments of religion. In their 
hatred of royal authority, and of nobles, they prepared the way for the 
overthrow of all regular government. There have been in the world no 
class of men whose principles and practice were so exclusively adapted to 
bring human society into anarchy and confusion, as those of the French 

Shilosophers. No one among them did more mischief than Voltaire and 
Lousseau.* The latter had the misfortune to publish a most odious book 
of his own life, a true picture of French philosophy. These philosophers 
were the real authors of the French revolution. Their principles were 
diffused in France, before France knew America in any other relation 
than that of colonial dependence, on her ancient and inveterate enemy. 
The participation of France in our struggle for independence, did not 
arise from respect for the natural rights of man, nor from the love of 
rational liberty, but from a desire to despoil England of her dominions in 
the Western world. 

Tt does not seem natural to suppose, that a people who had been for 
ages accustomed to regal authority ; to the influence of an established 
religion, and to the inequalities of condition indispensable to such govern- 
ment, should, all at once, conceive of rational civil liberty. Nor is it 
natural to suppose, that intelligent men would think the mass of such 
population adapted to republican government. There was oppression 
enough to make a change inevitable ; but not intelligence enough to make 
the change advantageous. There is no doubt, that the American revolution 
did something towards invigorating a spirit, before that time very common 
in France. But it is difficult to believe, with the reviewer, that the French 
revolution began under "American influence." The great body of the 
French nation knew little of America, and cared less. 

There were causes enough for a convulsion in France, accumulating 
through centuries, without supposing, as the reviewer seems to do, that 
there would not have been a revolution there, if the American revolution 
had never been. 

In the original causes of the French revolution^ there is nothing new. 
Power had become intolerable in its action. Some of the chief men in 
France perceived that it was so. They desired to effect changes for the 
better. The king, or more properly his advisers, recommended a partici- 
•.pation of his hitherto sole power, with a popular assembly. By this 
concession, which was perhaps inevitable, the king gave up his pre- 
rogative. An authorized assembly had now the right to an opinion, as to 
what should, or should not be doiie. We may consider it as settled, from 
historical authority, that when an absolute monarch invites his people, 
through their representatives, to share in his authority, he has prostrated 
the main prop of his throne ; and in the absence of a previous constitution 

* One may form some opinion of RousseaiL's principles, from the fapt, that he sent^oe 
of his. own children to the almshouse, which he had by one woman, who was not his 
wife. Voltaire was not better in his principles or practice. 
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defining the extent of his power, and of the representative power, he 
takes the risk of consigning hiipself to banishment, to prison, or the 
scaffold. There is nothing new in all this. There are proofs enough in 
history. The case is very different when a usurper can control a popular 
assembly previously existing, as was the case with Augustus Csesar. 



The French revolution went on from its own impulse. It become the 
most odious spectacle that men ever saw. It has no parallel in the history 
of the world. Its peculiarities are found in national character; in the 
long-continued rigor of monarchical government; in the odious domination 
of the church, as associated with regal authority. The partition of the 
Roman world by Mark Anthony, Lepidus, and Octavius, and the death, 
by assassination, of all Romans whom either of the three triumvirs dis- 
liked, is a dark spot (perhaps the darkest of ancient days) in human 
history; but it was a very trifle to the excesses and atrocities of the 
French revolution. 

It may amuse the idle in these days of the '^ experiment," to see a 
condensed view of the progress of the French revolution, which was 
so much an object of Mr. Jefferson^s delight; and, if we mistake not, 
complacently regarded by the reviewer. The following is from a chrono- 
logical work of undoubted authority. 

The first constituent assembly had been converted into the national 
assembly, on the 5th of June, 1791, when they decreed that the king 
should no longer exercise the power of pardoning. 

1791. June 19. Robespierre elected accuser of the criminal tribunal of 
Paris. 

July 14. A petition was presented by a faction, headed by Robespierre, 
to dethrone the king. 

17. A great mob at the champ de mars ; martial law proclaimed ; the 
mob fired upon and dispersed. 

Sept. 14 The king took the oath of the new constitution. 

Oct. 1. Dreadful massacres at Avignon. - - 

Nov. 17. Petion elected, who repaired to the jacobin club to thank them 
for the honor; swearing to be always devoted to their interests, which 
insured him the title of the virtuous. 

25. Committee of surviellance instituted-^exercising judicial functions, 
authorized to make domiciliary visits^ and not to be amenable for its pro- 
ceedings even to the national assembly. 

1792. Feb, 12. A deputation of the lowest orders presented themselves 
to the national assembly, to felicitate them on their auspicious labors. 
They carried pikes, and wore red night-caps. 

Feb. 28. Decreed, that all colored people of the West Indies be imme- 
diately admitted to all political rights. 

April 15. The revolutionary tribunal commenced operations. 

May 20. A mob broke into the palace, ransacked the royal apartments, 
and committed horrible excesses. 

28. General Lafayette burnt in effigy. 

July 25. National assembly declined noticing the massacres at Aries, 
and other places. 

30. The Marsellois, fron^ the southern departments, entered Paris, con- 
sisting of 500 cuf-tbroats and plunderers. 
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Aug. 3. Petion accused the king at the bar of the national assembly. 

10. Massacre of the Swiss guards at the palace, by the mob. 
14. King, queen, and royal family sent to the temple. 

19. Lafayette left France and taken prisoner. 

Sept. 2. 3,000 persons massacred in the prisons of Paris, by an infuri- 
ated mob, who broke into the prisons. 

21. France declared a republic. — Daily and habitual massacres, of which 
the public authority took no notice. 

Oct. 10. The terms * monsieur' and 'madame' abolished, and that of 
•citizen* ordered. 

Nov. 19. The French republic decreed fraternity and assistance to all 
nations in the recovery of their freedom. 
X Dec. 2. The assembly passed a decree for the king's trial. 

11. King brought to trial. 

1793. Jan. 16. King condemned, 721 present. 2 voted imprisonment 
in irons ; 286, detention or banishment ; 46, for postponed death, (till 
certain events took place, as peace, &c.) ; 361, death ; 26, for death, but to 
delay execution to see whether it would be for public good or not. 

Jan. 21. King guillotined. 

1793. March 1. The French had eight great armies engaged in con- 
quering Europe, and in planting the tree of libeny. 

10. Extraordinary revolutionary tribunal established. 

April 29. General insurrection against the jacobins, at Lyons. 

June 24. New constitution published by national assembly. 

31. A great tumult at Paris. Mountain party became triumphant. 

July 19. Lyons in complete counter revolution. 

27. Robespierre made member of the revolutionary tribunal. 

Aug. 9. Lyons besieged by the republicans. 

20. Whole French population, capable of bearing arms, ordered into 
military service. 

Sept. 7. Marseilles retaken by the republicans, with dreadful slaughter. 

20. French assembly abolished the Gregorian calculation of time, and 
introduced a new calendar. 

Oct. 3. dueen's trial began. 

16. Clueen guillotined. 

Nov. 6. Duke of Orleans (Egalete, who voted for the death of the king,) 
guillotined. 

7. The Christian religion abolished in France ; and death declared an 
eternal sleep. 

8. Madame Roland executed. 

1794. Jan. 16. Marseilles declared in open rebellion. 

Feb. 3. Revolutionary tribunal condemned 62 persons to death. 
13, 500 persons shot at Nantz. 

24. Several distinguished persons guillotined at Paris, Among them 
Cloots, Hebert, Ronsin, Vincent. 

March 10. The magistrates of Bordeaux fined 100,000 livres, for sup^ 
porting counter revolutionary principles. 

April 5. Danton, and 8 others guillotined under Robespierre. 

25. The reign of terror throughout France.— The venerable Malherbs, 
aged 78, and many others guillotined. 

May 7. Robespierre and the convention recognize a Supreme Being, 
and the immortality of the soul. 

8. Lavoisier, celebrated chemist, guillotined, with 27 others. 

June 3. Many persons guillotined daily at Paris, according to the 
caprice of Robespierre. 
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8. Festival in honor of Supreme Being ordered by Robespierre, wha 
pronounced an harangue on the occasion, and burnt two figures, one 
representing ^atheism, the other fanaticism. 

July 1. The Parisian jails contained 11,400 captives. 

27. Robespierre, and 21 associates guillotined. 

Aug. 5. Robespierre's sanguinary system abolished. 

Oct. 18. Jacobin club suppressed. 

Dec. 3. 72 republican deputies discharged, after long imprisonment, 
among whom was Thomas*Paine. 

1795. April 1. (12th Germinal.) Barrere, Collot d'Herbois, Billaud de 
VarenneSjVadier, and others, committee of public safety under Robes- 
pierre, banished. 

April 3. Restitution of property decreed, except Robespierre's, and the 
king's. 

April 6. Fouquier Tinville, public accuser, and fifteen judges, guil- 
lotined. 

June 22. A new constitution presented. — Attempts made by the lowest 
classes to restore the reign of terror. — Thirty members of the conventioiX 
arrested for being concerned in these attempts. 

Oct. 1. Foreign conquests declared to he part of the republic, 

5. 30,000 insurgents marched against the convention ; when Bonaparte 
interfered, and saved the government. 

Nothing will better demonstrate the political character of the French 
revolution, than a recital of the party names, which arose in its progress. 
In 1789, '90, '91, there were aristocrats, monarchists, constitutionalists,^ 
democrats, men of 14th July, members of the left side, members of the 
right side, Feuillantines, Fayettists, Cordeliers, Orleanists, Jacobins. 

In 1792-93, ministeralists, partisans of the civil list, knights of the- 
poignard, men of 10th August, Septembriseurs, Girondins, Brissotines^ 
federalists, men of the state, men of 3lst May, moderates, suspected 
members of the plain, frogs of the stagnant pool, montagnards. . 

In 1794, alarmists, apitoyers, villifiers, sleepers, emissaries of Pitt and 
Coburg, Muscadins, Hebertists, Sans-Culottes, revolutionists, inhabitanta 
of Crete, terrorists, maratists, cut-throats, blood-drinkers, Thermidorians^^ 
patriots of 1789, companions of Jesus, Chouans. 

From the 28th of October, 1795, the French government went on under 
the last constitution, which provided for a directory of five, with two legist, 
lative assemblies. Napoleon was out of France, in Italy and Egypt, In 
what manner the French government, was conducted, the state papers of 
this country abundantly prove up to the 4th of November, 1799, (the 
famous 18th and J9th Brumaire,) when Napoleon took the reins. How he 
managed them, every body knows. How could Mr. Jefferson, or hi& 
eulogist the reviewer, discern in the dominion of Napoleon, any thing 
friendly to the natural rights of man, or to civil liberty? Could not he 
command the persons, and the property of the whole French empire, at his 
pleasure ? Could he not dispose of personal liberty, and of life, according 
to his caprice ? Could he not make any man noble, or ignoble, by a single 
word ? Was there any considerable man in his military train who dared 
to marry without his consent? And did he or not compel any couple to, 
marry, if he considered their union of any consequence to him ? Will 
the reviewer please to point out a case, in the whole range of history, ia 
which any man, who rose to be " the people personified '' proved to be a. 
more unfeeling and selfish tyrant; or any case in which '* superior min^'*' 
WAS more perverted to the sole aggrandizeineqt of its possessor ? 
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What should be the fruit of such a convulsion as that of the French 
revolution ? That which has happened a thousand times in the history of 
the world, an iron military despotism. The only sort of government, 
perhaps, for which Frenchmen were qualified. If the reviewer sees, in 
the French revolution, wherewith to be proud of, and to foster his love of 
the human race, we cannot see with his eyes. We would rather say, with 
a celebrated writer, ** Is the ship, with all its lading and company to perish, 
that one pearl of eloquence may be saved ? Is a whole country to \>e 
turned to ashes, that one flower may bloom on its tomb ? " 

What was to be done by the French in the circumstances in which they 
£)und themselves ? Have a convulsion to be sure. I'hey could no more 
prevent it, than a keg of powder can abstain from explosion when the 
spark is applied. Whether that convulsion is to advance civil liberty in 
the end, is more than the reviewer can say. That it was an occurrence 
which a free republican nation ought to have regarded with satisfaction, 
as a kindred case, is what we are sorry to find any well-informed Amerrcan 
advance. 



As to England, we understand the reviewer to say, that the revolution 
of 1688, was the first of the kind, of which our own was the second. 
We discern nothing in that revolution but a fortunate result of a struggle 
for power among the members of the same community. We think there 
was nothing new in it, but seizing an occasion which offered, to define 
liberty, as known to Englishmen for centuries before. There may be some- 
thing new in the mere circumstances under which this event occurred. 
We take it to have been only a recognition of liberty, and, to a certain 
extent, a denial of royal authority, of the same character with like events 
which occurred some four and a half centuries earlier. 

In the year 1199, the weak and wicked monarch, John, came to the 
throne. He so exercised his power, as ta raise up against him the great 
landholders, usually called the barons. They forced from him, in 1215, 
at Runnymede, magna charta, which was a renunciation of no small 
portion of royal authority, and a recognition of very important rights of 
the barons, and of the people. This has usually been considered a much 
more important measure than the revolution of 16^; and magna charta 
has been called by historians and courts the charter of English liberty ; 
yet it was only an admission of rights and privileges, which had been 
known to the ancestors of these barons, and even from the time of Saxon 
rule in England. 

Power is rarely stationary. It must go on, or recede ; or must become 
weaker, or stronger, \n the same hand. From John's time to that of 
Charles I., (from 1215 to 1640,) the monarchs of England had been 
gradually strengthening in power. Henry VIII., from 1509 to 1547, was an 
absolute tyrant. Edward, from 1547 to 1553, was a child, having died at 
sixteen. Mary, from 1553 to 1558, was a weak, silly woman, and devoted 
to the catholic church. She distinguished her reign by numerous mur- 
ders, on account of religious fanaticism. . Elizabeth, her sister, from 1558 
to 1603,^ was an illustrious ruler, though with the vanity and folly of a 
woman. Her successor, James I., from 1603 to 1625, vascillated 
'between the protestant and the catholic church, and left his throne to 
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Charles I., who so managed as to embody a resistance to his authority 
sufficiently powerful to cost him his head on the 30th of January, 1649. 
The English thbn thought to do without a king, and called themselves a 
commonwealth. Cromwell, like Napoleon, was the chief; and though he 
did not cause himself to be crowned, he was rhore powerful, and more 
tyrannical, than Charles had ever been. His son Richard, his successor, 
was too weak to hold the reins, and very prudently retired. The English 
were again without a king, and being heartily tired of struggling for power 
among themselves, they invited Charles II. (son of the first Charles, 
who had found an asylum in France) to come back and take the throne. 
He was no better than his father, as a king. He died and left his throne 
to his brother James, ( II.) who saved his life by escaping to the con- 
tinent, and was declared to have abdicated. 

The English were a third time without a king, in the course of forty 
years; and profiting by their sufferings, they defined the royal authority, 
as the barons did in king John's time, and invited the statdholder of 
Holland, William, prince of Orange, (who had married the daughter of 
Charles I.,) to ascend the throne. 

In the events of king John's time, and in those of the revolution of 
I6S8, the elements were the same. In the former case, it was the 
resistance of tyranny in a reigning prince ; in the latter, it was a provision 
that the man whom they invited to the throne, should not become a tyrant. 

The reviewer considers the revolution of 1688, and the American 
revolution, as number one, and number two, of the same order. How 
do these two events stand thus related? The first, was a change from 
one king, to another; with some familiar modifications of royal power, 
and some recognition of well-known rights; and perpetual establishment 
of protestantism, and the like exclusion of Catholicism, as to the throne. 
The second, was the throwing off all royal authority, and the establish- 
ment of republics. The first, left all the orders of society, and all ine- 
qualities of condition, (transmitted from the middle ages,) just as they 
were before. The second, declared that all men were entitled to political 
equality. The first, recognized that sovereignty, as before, resided in the 
king. The second, declared that there should be no king, and that the 
only sovereignty that could exist, was rightfully vested in the people. If 
the reviewer means that the king's prerogative was restricted, and the 
rights of his people better secured, he might as well have called the events 
of king John's time number one. The American revolution was as entire 
and thorough a revolution, as can be achieved by men ; it was nothing 
short of abolishing all distinctions which ages had engendered for the old 
world, and going back to the only natural true source of power, the 
people ; thereby declaring that no political power can lawfully exist, but 
that which the people choose to establish. How, then, could the reviewer 
see his way clear, to call the revolution of 1688 the first of the kind, of 
which our own was the second? 

It would make but a dry and uninteresting detail to most readers, to go 
into a minute comparison between the changes which occurred in John's 
time, and the revolution of 1688. But we may venture to assert, that the 
comparison would show there is not one principle in English liberty, as 
established by the revolution, which is not expressed or implied in the 
charter. The provisions of the charter ettended not only to the barons 
^xi^ freemen of England, but even, in some respects, to serfs ^ in those days 
of feudal law. '' A freeman shall be amerced in proportion to his offence^ 
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saving his contenemeni ; "^ and the merchant, saving his merchandize; 
and the villain, saving his wagonage,^* The writ of habeas corpus, trial 
by jOry, the courts made stationary instead of following the person of 
the king, taxation by assent of parliament only, were among the changes. 
Add to this, that John Was compelled to surrender the city and tower of 
London to the barons, as suretyship, that he would sign the charter, 
.according to the terms proposed. The king assented that twenty-five 
barons should be appointed, *'as guardians of the liberties of the kingdom, 
with power to these extraordinary magistrates, if they saw any breach of 
the charter, and if redress was denied, or withheld, to make war .on the 
king, to seize his castles, and to distress and annoy him in every possible 
way, till justice was done; saving only the person of the said lord the 
king, the person of the queen, arid the persons of the royal progeny." 

Let us see, now, what Sir James Mcintosh says, of magna charta: 
** whpever in any future age, or unborn nation, may admire the felicity of 
the expedient which converted the power of taxation into the shield of 
liberty, by which discretionary and secret imprisonment was rendered 
impracticable, and portions of the people were trained to exercise a larger 
share of judicial power than was ever allotted to them in any other 
civilized state, in such manner as to secure, instead of endangering pub- 
lic tranquillity : whoever exults at the spectacle of enlightened and inde- 
pendent assemblies, who, under the eye of a well-informed nation, discuss 
and determine the laws and policy likely to make communities great and 
happy : whoever is capable of comprehending all the effects of such 
institutions, with all their possible improvements, on the mind and genius 
of a people, is sacredly bound to speak with reverential gratitude of the 
authors of the Great Charter. To have produced it, to have preserved 
it, to have matured it, constitute the immortal claim of England, on the 
gratitude of mankind. Her Bacons and Shakspeares, her Miltons and 
Newtons, with all the truth which they have revealed, and all the generous 
virtue which they have inspired, are of inferior value when compared with 
the subjection of men, and their rulers, to the principles of justice ; if, 
indeed, it be not more true, that these mighty spirits could not have been 
formed except under equal laws, nor roused to full activity, without the 
influence of that spirit which the great charter breathed over their fore- 
fathers." 

Until we read this review of the origin and character of the old parties, 
we were under the assurance, that the revolution of 1688 was no more 
than a manly and firm recognition of the principles of the great charter ; 
and that the extraordinary features of that event, were these : the parlia- 
ment took on themselves, (though with great discontents in the kingdom,) 
to declare, that the king had abdicated his throne; and that the right of 
succession in the Stuart family was forever cut off; and secondly, that 
the throne of England should never again be filled by a Catholic, but only 
by a Protestant prince. 

Since 1688, the English have enjoyed a more permanent and defined 
liberty ; and have had intelligence enough to preserve it, unimpaired. 
Debate in parliament has been unrestricted; the press has been free, and 
sometimes licentiously free; justice has been purely administered. But 
England still wears the livery of the middle ages. There are great 



* It is difficult to give the precise meaning of this word. It is said to have signified, 
a man's countenance or credit, which he had together with, and by reason of, his 
freehold. 
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drfficuliies to contend with in that country, which have' their root in 
gone»by centuries. What the increasing knowledge of natural rights, and 
the consequent desire to define their limits, and thefeby to define those of 
political power, may prove to be, may be conjectured, but not foretold. 

On the continent of Europe the governments of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, are absolute monarchies ; and the sovereigns assume to wear their 
crowns in their own right, and independently of the people, whom they 
govern. This claim to rule has, we believe, acquired the name o^ legit' 
imacy^ in opposition to natural rights, and law. These monarchs take on 
themselves to punish with imprisonment or death, every one who dares to 
raise his voice, or use his pen in denial of their supreme right. This sort 
of authority the reviewer is pleased to distinguish by the name of " law." 
The using of this word as synonyraotis to the modern meaning of the 
word legitimacy is, we believe, new to Afnerican eyes and ears. It may 
be ibe proper use of that word ; but so far as we are informed, law is 
commonly used to signify a rule made in virtue of authority directly op- 
posite to that claimed under legitimacy. A Russian ukase, or an Austrian 
mandate is a law, inasmuch as it is a rule prescribed by authority. But in 
England, and the United States, the word law means a rule prescribed by 
constitutional authority. This word so used, (in the United States cer*- 
tainly,) implies that any and every law is consistent with liberty, because 
no law can be constitutionally made which is otherwise. With this view 
of the subject, it is quite unexpected to find any well-informed American^ 
disposed to consider any political party, (which has arisen in this country 
since the adoption of the federal constitution,) as the supporters of ** law" 
in opposition to *' liberty." But on this we shall elsewhere have occasion 
more fully to remark. 

Of the changes which are to arise in Europe, the reviewer has- favored 
us with his opinions. He seems to apprehend very serious difficulties from 
the power of Russia. We shall not oppose these opinions, coming from 
such authority ; but we incline to think that it is now exceedingly difficult 
to foretell what the state of Europe is to be in any time (o come. We 
must agree with the reviewer, that a better sense of natural rights is 
gradually gaining ground in Europe; but what contests are there to occur^ 
and through what scenes Europeans are to pass, and what pernranent and 
beneficial results are to follow, must be, at best, merely conjectural. Per-' 
haps the people of this country will find themselves sufficiently engaged to 
preserve their own liberties ; without distressing themselves as to what is 
to happen in the Eastern world. 

This however may be considered as certain, that neither Europeans nor 
Americans, will ever get out of the old track, marked by all nations, from 
the beginning of the world. There will be government, usurpation, 
tyranny, resistance, licentiousness, and aspiration after power ; there must 
consequently be contention, and perhaps violence, and revolution ; mod- 
ified by the peculiar circumstances of each nation. 



Our emigrant forefathers had been severely disciplined in the contro-' 
versies which followed the reformation. They were too feeble to throw 
off, at once, allegiance to royalty, nor were they inclined, if they could have 
done it, to break all ties with the civilized world. They Were however 
republican in principle, when they left their native land, aiid never de^ 
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parted from that principle. We consider them to have come hither to 
live under a rational republican union among themselves, and to worship 
God in the simplicity and purity of original Christianity ; a worship un- 
known in the world from the day that Constantine the Great appeared at 
the council of Nice, in the year 325, till our ancestors re-established it in 
this land. Constantine has the distinction of leading the way, in pervert- 
ing Christianity to be what religion was, to Asiatics and Egyptians. 

Our fathers recognized, first, political equality, which means that every 
member of society is entitled to protection of life, of personal liberty, of 
properly, of character ; and in doing what he wills to do, when no law 
prohibits ; but which does 7iot mean, that all men shall have equal talents, 
equal intelligence, equal poverty or riches, equal fitness for public trust ; 
any more than it means, that all men shall have one and the same employ- 
ment, or be born of the same parents. Secondly ; they established gov- 
ernment, adapted . to secure these social and personal rights. Thirdly ; 
our ancestors exacted, and enforced obedience. 

These principles af government, and consequently of rational liberty, 
strengthened as time ran on, and prepared the inhabitants of this country 
for the effort, to obtain independence. The demand for clear sound 
thought, in the events which preceded the revolution, and which mode of 
thinking constitutes the peculiar character of that remarkable event, 
qualified our political fathers for framing the excellent constitutions which 
are now the law in the old States of the Union, and which have been 
copied by other States -since admitted to the Union. These forms of 
government are the best which men have invented ; and they are the best 
for the very reason, that they de^ne liberty by law. They expressly declare 
what political rights and duties are; and thereby show what are not 
such, but only moral and social duties, for which the political law does not, 
And was not intended to provide. 

There is no material difference between the opinions of the reviewer, 
and those generally entertained, as to the inducements to alter the old 
confederation of the States, or to substitute therefor a new form of govern- 
ment. It was to be expected that there would be difference of opinion 
among able and honest men, as to the powers to be given and those to be 
denied. Some thought too much power was given, others too little. Some 
thought the guards against usurpation, and perversion, insufficient ; others 
thought the necessary action of government too much restricted. Some 
considered it a contract between sovereign States, and that any of the 
latter had a right to judge of supposed infractions ; others considered it a 
voluntary government of all the people of the United States, and that no 
such right was reserved to the States. Such, and many other similar 
points, are discussed to the present hour, although the supreme court has 
been repeatedly called on to give a construction to parts of the constitution ; 
and although there have been very able discussions, especially in the 
senate of the United States, which, one would think, had made the true 
meaning indisputable. 

The reviewer spends some time in the justification of those members of 
Stale conventions who were opposed to adopting the constitution. He 
thinks Hancock, and S. Adams were at least " doubtful friends," and that 
their opinions should weigh more than the opinions of "the Parsonses, 
the Kings, the Ameses, and so forth ; men of yesterday, young lawyers, 
before unknown to the country." If there be nothing doubtful in the 
supposed fact stated of Hancock and Adams, what is proved by the other 
fact, that Parsons, King, and Ames, were earnest approvers of the constitu- 
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lion ? Only this : that they saw further and better than Hancock and 
Adams; because the constitution efTected, while administered by honest 
and wise men, more and better than its -most sanguine supporters antici- 
pated. It is probable that these ** men of yesterday" had influence in 
debate, not from the splfendor of reputation, but because they spoke wisely 
to reasonable minds. But they were not without fame, nor were they so 
very young. King had been in the old congress; Parsons and Ames were 
already eminent at the bar, and both had been members of the legislature. 
King was 33, Parsons 38, and Ames 30. Hancock was but 37 when he 
was president of congress. 

We cannot determine what the reviewer intends in this strain of re- 
marks. Does he mean that the constitution was bad in itself, and that 
those who opposed it were wise, because they did oppose it ; or does he 
only mean to apologize for opponents who proved to be mistaken ? Or 
does he mean, that the good sense and honesty of the country were op- 
posed to the constitution, and to lament that it was adopted ? One would 
infer, that he is himself an anti-federalist, and so strongly such, that he 
cannot condescend to notice any facts that are inconsistent with his 
opinions. 

Thus with regard to the proceedings in the Virginia convention, if one 
took the reviewer's account of the matter, ** the young barrister, Mr. Madi- 
son," (who by the way, we believe, never practised law,) was the only 
advocate for the constitution, and had to contend, single-handed, against 
that veteran, in law, politics, eloquence, and patriotism, Patrick Henry, 
Now let us see what Mr. Wirt, in his life of this distinguished man (page 
270-1) has said on this matter. 

*' Thus freed from restraints, under which his genius was at all times 
impatient, uncoupled and let loose to range the whole field at pleasure, 
Mr. Henry seemed to have recovered, and to luxuriate in all the powers 
of his youth. He had, indeed, occasion for them all ; for while he was^ 
supported by only three effective auxiliaries, opposed to him stood a pha- 
lanx, most formidable, both for talents and weight of character ; and of 
several of whom it might be said with truth, that each was * in himself a 
host ; ' for at the head of the opposing ranks, stood Mr. Pendleton, Mr. 
Wythe, Mr. Madison, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Randolph, Mr. 
Innis, Mr. Henry Lee, and Mr. Corbin. Fearful odds! and such as called 
upon him for the most strenuous efforts of all his faculties."' 

We think that historical truth is far from supporting the reviewer in his 
opinions, or that the weight of character, and of wisdom in the country, (if 
he so means to be -understood,) was opposed to the constitution. On the 
contrary, more than three fourths of the wisest and worthiest were in favor 
of it. The federalists were influenced by the obvious good which thijs 
constitution, well administered, would produce. The anti-federalists were 
influenced by their fears of perverted and mal-administration, under in- 
competent or dishonest rulers. Now, we ask the impartial and discerning, 
who will read history fifty or an hundred years hence, to answer this ques- 
tion : If the federal constitution has been perverted, and indiscreetly or 
dishonestly administered^ was it so, while its original friends, or its origi- 
nal opponents, were in power ? Perhaps it may not be necessary to wait 
an hundred, nor fifty years, for an answer. 

Out of this inevitable difference of opinion, contentions have arisen and- 
will continue, as the reviewer says, while the government endures. There 
is now but a comparatively small population to what there will be. New 
States will come' in ; and who may hereafter have the construing the con.- 
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stitutioB, and how they will construe it, can no more be foreftold, than what 
persons will be in power half a century hence. Like all other constitu- 
tions it will bend with time, and like all other earthly things, give place to 
something else. 

On one point we must express dissent from the reviewer's opinions with 
respect to the ** old parties." He considers, if we take him rightly, that 
a party in power, under the national constitution, must always be federcd; 
and the party not in power must always be ^nii-federal. In this short way 
he accounts for the political morality of the two parties. We are con- 
strained to differ from him entirely, in this view ; and shall put the ques- 
tion of right, and wrong, upon the point, which of the two parties, best 
understood^ and most faithfully administered the constitution 7 The 
answer to this question will be found in the prosperity, security, honor, 
and happiness of the country, and not the eulogies which one bestows on 
this, or that public agent. We shall find no occasion to impeach the fair- 
ness and integrity of either party, as such, whatever may be said of leaders ; 
and we shall Bnd it necessary to differ from the reviewer in his opinions 
of one man, in particular. 

We take the plain case to be this : In 1789, a new, and as accurately 
defined a constitution as the long deliberation of wise and honest men 
could invent, went into operation. It was a supreme law. It defined the 
rights and duties of all whom it was to govern ; it consequently defined 
the limit between the right to obedience under it, and all those rights and 
duties with which it was designed not to interfere. It was administered 
first by one set of rulers, and then by another set, who had been the oppo- 
nents of the first. The question is not, we think, as the reviewer states, 
which of these two sorts of rulers were most federal or anti-federal, but 
which of them most closely adhered to the constitutional law ? We oannot 
but say, that we think the first rulers did ; and that the second departed 
widely from the true meaning of that law. We think this departure was 
occasioned, entirely by the original enmity of Mr. . Jefi»erson to the consti- 
tution, and to. his perversibn of it, after he came into power. 

Firsts Will any man, of any party, say with the reviewer, that it was 
the duty or interest of this country to have engaged in the early war of the 
revolution, on the side of France ? (1793.) Will any man say that it was 
not wise, and patriotic, and dutiful, to preserve a strict neutrality at all 
times, as to that warfare ? 

Secondly, Will any one assert, that it was not wise, constitutional, and 
dutiful, to provide for the revolutionary debt ; to establish a sound currency 
by means of a national bank ; and to place our commerce on a firm basis 
at home, and free from all embarrassing treaties abroad ? 

Thirdly. The reviewer is pleased to consider the acts of France, from 
1789 to the fall of Napoleon in 1814, as done in furtherance of civil 
"liberty," and in opposition to "law." He charges the old federal pjirty 
with the political crime of having espoused the cause of " law," with Great 
Britain, Russia, and the allies against France, and compliments Mr. Jeffer- 
son as the disciple of " liberty," in upholding France throughout all her 
career. Now we think we never happened to meet with a more curious 
perversion of terms, and of historical facts, than is implied in these as- 
sumptions of the reviewer. 

What was the French revolution? Precisely the same thing which hap- 
pened in England one hundred and fifty years before, in the time of Charles, 
modified only by circumstances. The English put their king to death ; so 
did the French. The English tried to do without a king ; so did the French. 
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The English ran through all the violence and miseries of an attempt at 
popular government, conducted with hypocritical or fanatic religious zeal, 
and made Cromwell absolute dictator. The French ran through all the 
horrible excesses of popular violence, demolishing all religion in their 
course, and made Napoleon a military despot. Alter a while, b@th these 
nations re-established kings in right of the old blood. Now there was 
nothing new in all this, but the particular circumstances ; and nothing new 
has been recently said of these events, but what the reviewer says, in 
calling the reign of Napoleon the reign of " liberty," and his opposers the 
adherents of ** law." 

The historical truth, we supposed, was long ago settled. Napoleon 
(like many before him) intended universal empire, founded en military 
despotism. The glory which surrounded him reconciled the French to all 
he did, or could do. General Jackson is the only man not born in France, 
who loves glory better than Frenchmen do. Why did federalists oppose 
Napoleon? Why did they wish well to England, to Russia, and the allies? 
Because they saw, in the success of Napoleon, the subjugation of all 
Europe, and consequently of their own Qountry. Th^y knew, and every 
body but the reviewer, knows, that whatsoever success might attend the ad- 
versaries of Napoleou, this country would be still free and independent, but 
that if Napoleon conquered Russia and England, this country would surely 
fare no better than to have the Cy clop's boon, (as Mr. Jeflerson says,) tha^ 
is, the privilege of being the last devoured. We never before read or 
heard, that the English took the side of " law" because they joined the 
Russians to prevent the conquest of Russia, and consequently of their own 
country ; nor do we think it any compliment to Mr. Jefferson's political- 
integrity, or understanding, to call him a disciple of" liberty" for uphold- 
ing Napoleon. We, on the other hand, think the British to have been ia 
ail their struggle with France, precisely wfiere they are now, with respect 
lo liberty. Since the European peace of 1814, the English have been free 
from foreign contentions, and at leisure to attend to reforms which had 
long been talked of. Some have been eSected^ and more, perhaps, 
will be. 

Fourthly, With respect to the British treaty, the policy which produced 
that measure, and the beneficial effects which flowed from it, have had 
the unqualified approbation of all good citizens. It has had the disappro- 
bation of none but those who like Mr. Jefferson saw in Napoleon, only 
the friend of ** liberty." The reviewer finds fault that the treaty did not^ 
provide against impressment ; and therefore the provisions for indemnity, 
and the establishment of commercial relations for ten years, and above all, 
the preservation of neutrality , were of no importance. We think it rather 
too late in the day to hope to make an impression against Washington's 
•administration, by resuscitating the party obloquy which the good sense, of 
the country has long since put at rest. 

Fifthly. The residue of the Washington administration deserves the 
gratitude of his country, inasmuch as its chief excellence consisted in 
resisting the efforts of France to involve this country in the war, on th^ 
«ide of " liberty." For this steady perseverance in neutrality, he had the 
daily anathemas of Freneau, Bache, Duane^ James T. Callender, the 
letter of Tom Paine, and Mr. Jefferson's hearty approbation of theur 
worka. 
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The reviewer claims for Mr. Jefferson the gratitude and cidmiration of 
his countrymen for great and useful services. He quotes Cousin's definition 
of a great man, and applies it to this gentleman. ** The great man is in 
fact nothing more than the people personified, and it is precisely on this 
account that the people sympathize with him ; that they put confidence in 
hiuiy that they are tilled with love and enthusiasm for him,, that they give 
thenk^elves up to him. This is the highest degree of devotion that we 
can or ought to expect from one man to another. Men cannot,, and ought 
not if they could, to feel a higher one. They serve the man who serves 
them. The origin of the influence of great men, is something far more 
deeply seated than that of any mere external consent of their fellow-citizens, 
which would often be a very questionable proof of respect. It is the 
deep, spontaneous, irrepressible conviction that he is .himself the people, 
the age/' There is a good deal of Frenchness, in this definition. And 
though there is some reason to think that Mons. Cousin is a very intelligent 
man, he may be suspected of being a lover of glory ; and may have 
thought, that such an one as Napoleon, was a good procurer of the desired 
gratification. 

Mr. Jefferson, it seems, was this great man even while he was secretary 
of state. Washington was then president, but he was neither ^^ the 
eople," nor " the age." What a fortunate man was Mr. Jefferson in 
saving risen to this high distinction ! Because the reviewer says in the 
same page (*244), ** In the talents by which individuals are commonly sup- 
posed to acquire and extend their influence, he was almost wholly deficient ; 
he had no military taste or skill; he never spoke in public; and had no 
peculiar power in writing." " Mr. Jefferson wrote, through life, very 
little. The little he wrote consisted mostly of private letters which never 
went out to the people : in his few published writings there is no extraor- 
dinary force or charm of style.^' 

This is a most wonderful case ! A man becomes the people personified^ 
the age itself, who was no soldier, orator, nor writer! How did the people 
know any thing about him ? The answer jnust be that others wrote of 
him ; and what was more to the purpose, against those whose destruction 
politically, would be Mr. Jefferson's elevation, and their own. "The 
.^ge " was devotion to ** liberty " ; that is, first to the revolutionary tribunals 
^of the republic ; and then to Napoleon. It was for this that the people 
were told, through the presses Mr. Jefferson patronized, that " they must 
put confidence in him, that they must be filled with love and enthusiasm 
for him, and give themselves up to him." This is precisely what we have 
been told of Andrew Jackson; he is "the people personified" — "the 
age." " The age " is the same now as then. In Mr. Jefferson's time it 
was "liberty" in opposition to "law"; and Mr. Jefferson was liberty 
personified. In these days it is I, all of I, and nothing but I. Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson meant exactly the same thing, Aberty and the 
people. But then, both of them defined liberty in their own way, and 
both came to the same result, viz : that is liberty which I say is liberty, 
and you, the people, must take it so, and "confide in me and give your- 
selves up to me." The difference between the two men is, that Jackson 
is a poorly-educated^ vainglorious soldier, and Jefferson was an adroit and 
knowing man. 

Keeping in mind the qualities which the reviewer says Mr. Jefferson 
had not, lei us spend a moment in considering what he really had, on 
which the claim to gratitude and admiration rest. But first, let us dare to 
difer from Mr. Cousin in the definition of a great man. Great, is a terra 
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of comparison in relation to men, as well as to things. A great man must 
have qualities, in an eminent degree, of which other men have the like - 
in an inferior degree. A general, an oralor, or statesman, is great, in 
comparison with others, of the same order. He is conj^idered able to do 
more and belter, in like circumstances, than any other man. To be 
known as a great man^ while he lived, and to be remembered as sucit 
after he is dead, he must have done such thiriga as entitle him to that dis- 
tinction. He may have done very surprising things, from which his 
country has derived no benefit, but serious evil. A selhsh, heartless 
tyrant may be great, from extraordinary talents, and the terrible use of 
them. Sut to be truly great one must he good. He must have used his 
talents for the advancement, of human welfare, for promoting the security, 
order and peace of society. He must have shown himself superior to 
the temptations which beset thpse who have power over their fellow- 
men, and that he has been true to himself, and true to his trust. We beg 
leave to express an utter detestation of the idea, that any man, in this 
country^ can become " the people personified " ; or qualified to be ** the 
people ; " and we assert that there can be no such person in any commu- 
nity, who has not had the art first to insinuate, and to teach, all that he 
chooses to have the people feel and think. There is nothing more degrad- 
ing, and reproachful, than to assume of a people who have been intelligent 
enough to provide for governing themselves, that one of their number can 
fie '' themselves personified,'' and that they are ^* to feel love and enthusiasm 
for htm, and give themselves up to him." The person who comes nearest 
ta Cousin's description of a great man, was Mohammed. We desire to 
«ee no great men in this land, who are so held to be, through enthusiasm 
and blind confidence. The American people have had, and now have^ 
and will Jong have, great men, who are such, because all that they do and 
intend, is wise and honest; and is so found to be, on rational examination^ 
by those for whom and in whose right they act. Suppose ** the people 
personified" should turn despot, (as Mr. Jefferson did in ordering Swartout 
and Bollman to be brought as prisoners, from New Orleans to Washington,)* 
the people do it, and the people cannot err! If it had not been that 
congress refused to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, on'^he motion or 
Mr. Giles, (undoubtedly on Mr. Jefferson's request,) the personal liberty or 
every, citizen in the United States would have depended on Mr. Jefferson's 
pleasure. 

If Mr. Jefferson was thus great and good, we all owe to him our ad- 
miration and gratitude. If he was not, such sentiments towards him are^ 
misplaced. Why should this matter be now the subject of inquiry? Be-^ 
cause Mr. Jefferson took great pains to perpetuate his opinion of his own 
wortl»ness, and of the unworthiness of all political opponents. Thi» 
might not be, in itself, a sufficient reason for examining the solidity of the 
claims of this gentleman to admiration and gratitude. It might be left to 
the impartiality of history to settle pretensions, on both sides. There is 
a much higher motive in considering Mr. Jefferson's character, and it is 
founded thus: 

We are a nation living under the law which we have made ourselves. 
We assume to be able to govern ourselves, by a strict adherence to that 
lanr. Deviation from this law, by usurping, on its foundation, powers 
which it was not intended to give, leads inevitably to despotism. Disre- 
gard of this law, and the substitution of the will of one who claims to be 
"the people personified" — ** the age," as certainly leads to despotism. 
Sacb esialted ruler must be something else than man^ if he do not becomer 
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a despot, whether he means to be such or not. Our safety, our existence 
«s a free republic depends, exclusively, on a rigorous adherence to the law; 
for, law is the guardian of liberty. 

If the leaders of either of the old parties usurped power under cover of 
the law, or disregarded the law and substituted their own will, they en- 
dangered the liberty of the country, and are entitled neither to respect nor 
gratitude. The utility of inquiring into the truth lies in guarding our« 
selves against the like deviation^ by other rulers. Every one is interested 
to know the truth, in this behalf; for every one who is not disposed to 
sacrifice liberty, and his country, to promote his own power, i» bound ta 
take care of his own liberty, and to prevent, by lawful means, the rule of 
any man over him, otherwise than according to law. 

It is with such views, and not from hostility to Mr. Jefferson, or his 
memory, that inquiry should be made into his claims to the admiration- 
and gratitude of his countrymen. And the further motive is, that the 
opinions and political practice of Mr. Jefferson, had, while he lived, and 
still have, an influence, on the affairs of this country, which is inconsistent 
with liberty as defined by law. 

The only mode of making this inquiry is, to notice the public acts of 
Mr. Jefferson's life; and in doing this, we are to test their value, by 
comparing them with the acts of other men; and that value will depend 
on the utility of these acts, as proved by experience. To start fair and 
clear from all embarrassments, let it be remembered, that the value of 
human life, in the United States, depends upon the perfect freedom ef 
doing or not doing , as one pleases,, as to all things which the law of the 
land does not regulate; and in strict conformity and obedience to the Ictw, 
in all things, which it does regulate. If by accident, by mistake, or 
intention, a law is, at any time, made, which is inconsistent with the su-^ 
preme law, (the constitution,) the remedy is to choose other rulers who* 
will repeal it, or to submit it by legal process, to the consideration of the: 
judicial tribunals, which are constitutionally qualified to decide. 

There must be cases, in the progress of a nation, when laws will be 
made running so near to the limit of constitutional rule, as to make it 
doubtful on which side of the line they are. Such cases have occurred 
-and will continually occur. The remedy for such cases has already beea 
stated. 

Then there is in the progress of a nation, a numerous class of cases^ 
which are no doubt lawful according to the constitutioi^, but which are to 
be referred to wisdom and expediency on which honest minds may differ^ 
and their utility must depend on the test of experience. It may and often 
does happen, that within the limits of expediency, laws are made, produc- 
ing good or evil, which the framers of such laws never thought of In 
such cases, they deserve no praise for unintended good, and no condem- 
nation for unintended evil. Public agents may deserve pra.ise or condem- 
nation, for having had, or for not having had, prudence and foresight. 

Such are the principles, it is believed, by which Mr. Jefferson's claims 
are to be tried. If he should be found to have erred, it may or may not 
follow that he did so intentionally, however much his claim to gratitude 
and admiration, may be impaired. 

First. With respect to Mr. Jefferson's early action in Virginia, we 
think it difficult, at this day, to estimate their value. It is obvious that 
the reviewer, in this respect, has merely transcribed Mr, Jefferson's own 
account. We do not find, from examining the laws of Virginia, the evi- 
dence that any abridgment^ by Mr. Jefferson, of the common law of £ng-> 
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land, was adopted in that State. Nor is it apparent why sach a labor was 
necessary. AJl the colonies had their local legislatures, which made, from 
time to time, such laws as they needed ; and the only thing forced on the 
new republics was, to revise existing laws, and accommodate them to the 
new circumstances, and to make such new laws as recently adopted con- 
stitutions required. In Massachusetts, the common law of England^ so 
fai" as it was needed, had been in use, from the earliest settlement. What^ 
therefore, was intended by an abridgment of the common law for the use 
of Virginia, is not comprehended. This is of little importance. That 
Mr. Jefferson was so much in advance of all his contemporaries, (among 
whom were some very eminent men,) that his plans of improvement could 
not he understood by any of them, in his absence, suggests a suspicion , 
that the age has never yet come, in which they could be useful ; for free 
and intelligent men are apt to suggest, and to try to accomplish, what 
would be useful. Liberation of slaves, and the division of Virginia, (with 
its then, and still scattered population,) into geographical towns for 
schools, are not indications of superior wisdom. The equalization of in- 
testate property among children, was common justice, which less able men 
than Mr. Jefferson is reputed to have been, did think of, and effect in 
other States. As to religious freedom, and teaming without moral in-* 
struction founded in religion, all well-informed persons are competent to 
judge; and they can also judge, whether by religious freedom^ Mr. Jef-^ 
ferson did or did not intend, freedom from all religion. 

Second. The Declaration of Independence, The reviewer denies to 
Mr. Jefferson the only merit which* we ever heard assigned to him as the 
author of that paper. The reviewer says (page 245) ; " who ever thought 
of attributing the effect of the declaration, to the merit of the style 1 who 
that could enter into the spirit of the paper, would dwell with any interest 
on the language ? It was a simple record of the great act, by which 
thirteen colonies shook off the British yoke, and sprang inta being as in- 
dependent States. The total absence of all pretension to literary merit, 
was the only literary merit which it could possibly possess, and this it has. 

'* The case is substantially the same with all Mr. Jefferson's other writ- 
ings. There was no magic in his pen. The witchcraft by which he 
acquired influence lay, like that of the marechale D'Ancre, in his mental 
superiority. The source of his power, was the energy with which he 
represented in his feelings, and opinions, and acts, the spirit af the age^" 

We have here the reviewer's studied declaration, that Mr. Jefferson was 
destitute of literary merit. What is literary merit ? Letters make words ; 
words express thoughts, to the eye, or to the ear. . There may be a well- 
conceived train of just thought, expressed in obscure and confused style } 
and there may be a weak and puerile strain of thought, expressed in pom^ 
pous and ambitious language. Words are to thought, what dress is to the 
person. A fine figure may be poorly or inelegantly clad ; and deformity 
may be able to conceal itself, and be attractive by the skilfnlness of art^ 
Literary merit is found in the ability to use strong and appropriate words, 
arranged with good taste, for the purpose of expression. If a writer have 
a superior train of thought, and can strikingly and beautifully express it, 
he has a double power; mental superiority, and literary merit. Thus, one 
knows not which to admire most in Burke, his thoughts, or his choice of 
words to express them. But although Burke was so fine a writer, he had, 
it is said, no charm as an orator ; and he was attended to with no other 
intiyyt than to know what he thought ; while Patrick Henry's excellence 
CQD^ped much more in his tones,, gestures, and words, than in his 
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thoughts, however excellent these may have been. Ability to use appro- 
priate and beautiful expression in speaking, or writing, depends on the 
number of words which one knows, and on facility and taste in the using 
of them. We think Mr. Jefferson had this ability with effective tact. He 
represents himself to have known Greek, Latin, French ; and few men 
have appeared among us so familiar with words. It must be surprising to 
the American people to hear that this gentlemen had no literary merit ; 
much more surprising to himself, if he could hear it. This is not recon- 
cilable with the fact, that there is a wonderful similarity between many of 
Mr. Jefferson's phrases and those of preceding writers, who had attained 
reputation for their care and taste in selecting the happiest and most 
striking expressions ; and it leads one to the conclusion, that he had the 
like solicitude, as to his own fame, as a striking writer. If this were riot 
so, and if he only did an '' act " in writing the declaration, which was no 
more his act than that of afiy other " signer," why did he order that his 
tombstone should be inscribed, " Thomas Jefferson, author of the declara- 
tion of independence " ? And why did Mr. Madison lately toast him as 
such author 7 If this was a mere act^ why did not congress merely 
declare, ' The colonies are henceforth free and independent of Great 
Britain ' ? The merit of Mr. Jefferson lies, not in the " act," but in the 
fact, that he did set forth, in strong and appropriate words, the reasons 
why the necessity and the duty of declaring the colonies free, and inde- 
pendent, had been forced on the American people. And inasmuch as this 
was well done, and in words, we must venture to say, that its excellence 
consists in its literary merit, and in nothing else. Whatever may be said 
of the thoughts which Mr. Jefferson expressed on many occasions, we 
must still entertain the opinion, that he had literary merit in a remarkable 
degree ; and could use it, very effectively, for his purposes. 

If one must concur with the reviewer in denying literary merit to Mr. 
Jefferson, and admit that he had but an indifferent use of the pen, by what 
miracle was it, that a man who was no warrior nor orator, and who never 
spoke in public, arose to such extraordinary distinction in a republic? A 
man's notoriety and influence, are in proportion to the number of minds 
which he can concentrate upon himself. This effect must be produced 
by acts, or by words, written or spoken. It is true, that one who does 
nothing himself, may be written or spoken of favorably, and even written 
into the supreme magistracy of a nation ; but there must be something to 
write or speak about. Who wrote and spoke of, and for, Mr. Jefferson ? 
And what did they speak, and write of him? The reviewer passes quietly 
over alt this, and places his grandeur in his '' mental superiority J* But 
here is another difficulty. If he never bore arms, if he never spoke in 
public, and only wrote private letters, and these but indifferent ones, which 
never went out to the people, how did the American people come to know 
of this superiority ? It was through thai sort of superiority, which the 
marechal D* Ancre had ! 

The only person of this name, (so far as our limited reading extends,) 
was one Concini, an Italian, who came to France in the train of Marie de 
Medicis, whom Henry IV. married about the year 1598. Concini married 
the daughter of the queen's nurse, Eleonore Galigai, and figured at the 
French court. He is represented to have been of the detestable school of 
his countryman Niccolo Machiavelli, known as secretary of the Florentine 
republic, and who was sufficiently eminent, to have given a name to a kind 
of policy familiarly known, at this day, under the name of MachiaveOtm^ 
and which is thus defined: ** That system of policy^ which ovmfoks 
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every law, andfnakes use of any means, however criminal, to promote its 
purposes." 

After Henry IV. was assassinated, Concini had a powerful influence 
over the queen regent during the minority of Louis XIIL, and rose to 
the dignity of marshal. Louis, thinking he could govern for himself, and 
thinking the marshal an inconvenient obstacle, directed a captain of the 
guards, one Vilri, to arrest him ; and if he refused to give up his sword, 
to shoot him. Vitri did arrest him, and shot him, either pn the draw- 
bridge, or in the court of the Louvre, on the 24th of April, 1617. 

On the 8th of July following, his widow was accused of betoitching the 
queen, and was put on trial. She defended herself in the same manner 
in which the reviewer defends Mr. Jefferson. ** Mon sortelege,'' said she, 
" a ete le pouvoir que ont les ames fortes, sur les esprits foibles." [My 
witchcraft has been the power which strong minds have over weak ones.] 
The same right to rule, is put into the mouth of Mohammed, by Voltaire : 

Du droit qu'un esprit vaste et ferme en ses desseins, 
A sur Tesprit grossier des vulgaires humains. 

[By that right which a spirit, great and firm in its designs, has over the grovelling 
minds of vulgar human beings.] 

Unless there were some other D'Ancres, who have not come within the 
range of our reading, the reviewer has not complimented Mr. Jeflferson, 
nor his party, by the comparison. 

As to Mr. Jefferson's being " the age," or " the spirit of the age," (if 
we know what is meant by this,) we should mourn for this cpuntry, if we 
thought it was so. What is the spirit of the age ? We shall not be de- 
terred from attempting to comprehend the meaning of this phrase, (if it 
have any,) though it has been used by Cousin, by Earl Grey, Napoleon, and 
the reviewer, as though it had a meaning. Does it mean some sentiment 
or opinion entertained by many persons as to what has been done, is doing 
or ought to be done ? If so, it must be limited to acts which are in their 
nature practicable, and expedient, and which will remedy some evil, or 
effect some good. It does not follow, that because a majority of a whole 
nation believe that evils exist, which can be remedied, or good effected, 
that the fact is so, for a whole nation may be under a delusion. In the 
three first ages of the Christian era, there was a general opinion in the 
Roman empire, that Christianity should be suppressed. Was this the 
spirit of the age ? From about 500 to 1200 of the Christian era, it was 
generally thought that the pontiff of Rome had the right to dispose of 
souls in the next world, and of all the property in this. Was this the spirit 
of the age? About the beginning of the thirteenth century, Peter the 
Hermit ran through Europe, and waked them all up to redeem the holy 
land ; and they followed it up, under the auxiliary benedictions of the 
supreme head of the church, for a couple of centuries. Was this the 
spirit of the age ? The great body of Christians split into two hostile par- 
ties in 1525, and went seriously to work, for two centuries, to cut each 
other off from all social and civil rights. Which of these two parties was 
the spirit of the age? Within the last two centuries there has been a 
diffusion of intelligence, which has led many minds to contemplate a 
better state of things in freeing themselves from hereditary rights, brought 
on by the events of former centuries. There is one party who incline to 
hold on to usages ; the other desire to abolish them. They occasion* 
ukfighty and relapse into the old state of things, perhaps with some 
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change for the better, perhaps not. Which of such parties is the spirit of 
the age ? 

In Mr. Jefferson's lime, the hostility to the old state of things broke 
forth like an eruption of Vesuvius, and overwhelmed every thing with its 
lava. Mr. Jefferson liked, and rejoiced in the destruction — and so did 
all '' who put confidence in him, and gave themselves up to him." 
And all good Frenchmen did the like as to Napoleon. Then there was 
another party who felt that human society could not go on so ; and that 
the mad licentiousness of popular strength would bring society to anarchy, 
and restore despotism. Which of these parties were the spirit of the age? 

What is the spirit of the age now ? Is it the making of " experiments," 
in the name of liberty and the people ; facilitating motion of men and 
things from place to place ; pulling down banks, and substituting hard 
money ; ascending in balloons ; abolishing slavery, and filling the earth 
with a milk and molasses progeny ; — or, is it striving to adhere to the 
supreme law, which a wise and considerate people established to secure 
their political and social happiness ? 

We think the phrase "spirit of the age" has no intelligible meaning. 
But we think we can see, throughout the times that history tells of, that 
whenever any people perceive that they are oppressed, they will seek a 
remedy and apply it if they can. We can also see, aside from political 
power, that whenever a community, or some of its members, believe that 
its condition can be improved by abolishing some practice or opinions, or 
introducing new ones, they will, if they deem a change practicable, 
employ themselves to effect it. In political struggles one has to encounter 
the pretensions of those who act under " law," in the reviewer's sense of 
that word. In the other case one has to contend against habitual usage, 
and mistaken self-interest, as in the case of suppressing intemperance. In 
the different periods of the world, objects and means have been different, 
only as the degree of intelligence and the power of effecting designs have 
' been different. This is all we can make of " the spirit of the age." 

Mr. Jefferson's spirit of the age was to undermine every thing, at home 
and s^broad, which impeded him from absolute dominion, in the name of 
liberty and the people ; and he certainly was ingenious enough, not by 
fiwns or eloquence, (and the reviewer says not by writing J to accomplish 
his object. We adrpit his superiority; but then we think (with the re- 
viewer) it was of the same sort (under different circumstances) with that 
which the marechal D'Ancre, and his wife, boasted of; and of the same 
sort with that which Voltaire puts into the mouth of Mohammed ; and of 
which he ei^ercised himself, no small portion over his own countrymen. 
Voltaire wi^s not a warrior, he never made a speech, at least none is trans- 
mitted ; but he wrote well ; and so did Mr. Jefferson, for his purposes. 
Mr. Jefferson had one quality in an eminent degree, which the reviewer, 
who assumes to know more of him than any body else, in these times, has 
entirely overlooked, and which we shall venture to bring to his recollec- 
tion in a more convenient place. The real and undisguisable truth is, 
that Mr. Jefferson, like general Jackson, was the idol of a party; the 
former made his own party ; the latter was chosen by a party who had 
need of an idol. Both of them depended on other eulogists than them- 
selves ;* but having mounted, both showed, though in very different modes, 
the true secret of self glorification. Mr. Jefferson did it, and very ably, by 
the use of his pen (and by another excellence hereafter to be mentioned) ; 
and whatever the reviewer may think, Jefferson was a very persuasive and 
seductive writer. He knew how to dress up popular -sentiments in aj^y 
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taking style. If it were worth the labor we could cite an .handred in- 
stances. Jackson's self-glorification is found in the popular promise of 
reform — a second saviour of his country from political corruption ; and 
iivho so proper to be such saviour as the victor at New Orleans ? But 
Jackson has already found his level. So will Mr. Jefierson. He is de- 
scending to it rapidly. 



With Mr. JeflTersdn's agency, while in Prance, concerning the French 
revolution in its early stages, we have no account but that Mr. Jefferson is 
pleased to give. Whether he was wise or not, in this respect, we cannot 
undertake to say. But we have the reviewer's admission that the early 
promoters of the French revolution, (mostly French philosophers, and men 
of " mental superiority,'') commonly mei at his house, in Paris, while he 
vras there, as minister from another country, yet helping on the revolution. 

In the character of secretary of state, what one m&aisure did he origi- 
nate or approve, for which the people of this day should be grateful to him, 
or for which they should admire him ? We must leave the reviewer to 
point them out. The historian of Washington gives the reason for his 
retirement at the close of 1793 ; and that of 1809, proved no absence of 
ambition; it was perfectly consistent. If the reviewer relies on these 
events to show Mr. J.'s disinterestedness, we will not take the trouble of 
presenting counteracting suggestions. But we will venture a little specu- 
lation on this subject. A man of " mental superiority " may be weak 
enough to desire to have it known by his fellow-men, that he has this dis- 
tinguishing gift. If he cannot show it in war, nor in eloquence, nor by 
the magic of his pen, he may discover some other mode of showing it. 
The most triumphant mode of doing this would be to show, that warriors 
and orators were really his inferiors. Suppose, then, that he should write, 
CLs weU as he could, and that he should employ, or countenance, men who 
could write, if he could not, to traduce and villify these warriors and 
orators. Suppose that such a great man had been " threescore years and 
one " in the public service, and that he had been ever a bitter opponent of 
government when not in power, and the uncompromising enemy of 
all warriors and orators who did not support him, when in power ,* and 
who, as a ruler, despised all law which interfered with his will. Suppose 
that he ridiculed religious discipline, had no very nice perception of the 
law of honor, and was a moralist onli/ on paper. Suppose this man of 
mental superiority, was not unlike that which a Roman historian describes 
in these words ; aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua promptum habere; 
amicitias, inimicitiasque, non ex re, sed ex commodo cestumare ; magisqua 
vulium quam ingenium bonum habere ; — and suppose, that he were one, 
who with the air of a great man, could, to a listener, (who had confidence 
in him, felt love and enthusiasm for him, and had given himself up,) whis- 
per away the character and good name of his adversaries in a comer;* and 
suppose, finally, that such a great man came, at last, to be first in a popu- 
lar elective government, the quotient, on these supposed data would be, — 
what ? not that he was ambitious, but that he was a man of *' mental su- 
periority ; " the friend of " liberty " and the enemy of " law " I [The re- 
viewer overlooked Mr. Jefferson's powers in personal intercourse. Here 
he was eloquent ; and it is to be lamented for bis country that he was so. 
He had a tine tact in managing man by man ; none, in assemblies of men.] 

* Note at end. 
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It concerns those, of whom gratitude and admiration are demanded, very 
little now, whether Mr. Jefferson was ambitious or not. The acts of 
deceased statesmen, and the motives of living ones, interest the republic. 
.|f the point were worth a thought, there is as strong proof that he was 
ambitious as that Caesar was. What is ambition? Passion for emi- 
nence, for power. Will the reviewer deny that he had that passion t 
Take his whole life, and it might as well be denied that he lived eighty- 
three years without pulsations of the heart. It is neither crime nor 
weakness to be ambitious. Yet ambition may be selfish and criminal in 
its objects and action. Unfortunately for his country and contempoi'aries, 
Mr. Jefferson's ambition could not be gratified, as that of warriors and 
orators may be. There is not more mystery in the qualities of great men, 
than there is in those of little men,. One may go from the known to the 
unknown by the law of induction applied to character, with nearly as 
much certainty, as to an answer in the rule of proportion. The ocean 
acts within its own limits, and so must man within his own. Whosoever 
has watched the rivulet hurrying over its own little pebbles, knows how 
the Mississippi thunders down the falls of St. Anthony. The agitated 
Burface of the lake over all whose extent one human voice may be heard, 
fihows how the ocean heaves in its awful commotion.''^ Mr. Jefferson's 
character is no mystery to any one whose curiosity or necessity has com- 
pelled him to study his fellow-man. 

It will not be forgotten what views Mr. Jefferson entertained of the 
national constitution, on the 24th of April, 1796; nor on the 4th of 
March, 1797, when he became vice president; nor that, during this time, 
he was avowedly the author of the Kentucky resolutions ; and avowedly 
Ihe promoter, if not the author, of those of Virginia, both in 1798; nor 
nvill it, nor ought it ever to be forgotten, what presses and writers he 
patronized, in opposition to the government in which he' held the second 
office. While in this office, Mr. Jefferson was as certainly the author of 
'' Nullification," as of the declaration of independence, in July, '76. 



He admits somewhere in one of his letters, that he wrote the Kentucky 
resolutions of 1798— and that he intrusted them to a Mr. Nicholas to be 

* There was in a late daily paper, a notice of Mr. Jefferson's rule of appointment; 
''Is he capable, is he honest, is he faithful to the constitution ? " No man could make 
l)etter riiles, nor express them better; but then they were never regarded, nor con- 
sidered as in existence, when they thwarted his purposes. One needs no better proof 
jof the difference between a rule and practice, than the appointment of one Bishop to be 
collector of the port of New Haven. Mr. J. brings to mind some lines of Hudibras: 

Will not fear, favor, bribe and grudge, 

The same case several ways adjudge ? 

As seamen with the self-same gale, 

Will sev'ral different courses^ sail. 

As when the sea breaks o'er its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds. 

Those banks and dams, that, like a screen. 

Did keep it out, now keep it in; 

So when tyrannic usurpation. 

Invades the freedom of a nation. 

The laws o' th' land, that were intended 

To keep it out, are made defend it 

He that imposes an oath makes it. 

Not he that for conyenieoce takes it 
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presented. Mr. Calhoun, in his unfortunate exposition of his "sentw 

nnents," dated ''Fort Hill, July 26, 1831,'' relies mainly, for his notions 

of the constitution, on the assertion of Mr. Jefferson, in these resolutions. 

South Carolina has uttered nothing, in all her excitement, and ' done 

othing, more disorganizing or more fatal to constitutional liberty, than 

done by Mr. Jefferson on this occasion. 

Part of the third resolution is this: "Congress shall make no law 

respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 

'thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press." *'That 

'therefore the act of 14th July 1798, entitled an act in addition to the act 

Cor punishing certain crimes against the United States, (the sedition law is 

vneant,) which does abridge the freedom of the press, is not law, hut is 

^lUogether void, and of no effect" 

The fourth resolution is — that alien friends are under the jurisdiction 

snd protection of the laws of the State, wherein they are ; that no power 

over them has been delegated to the United States, nor prohibited to the 

individual States, distinct from their power over citizens ; and it being 

true as a general principle, and one of the amendments of the constitution 

liaving also declared, that the powers not delegated to the United States, 

by the constitution, nor prohibited by it, to the States, or to the people— 

the act of congress of the United States, passed on the 22d day of June, 

1798, entitled "an act concerning aliens," which assumes power over 

alien friends, not delegated by the constitution, 25 not law, but is altogether 

void and of no effect. 

Part of the seventh resolution is : that the construction applied by the 

t general government, (as evinced by sundry of its proceedings,) as to those 

parts of the constitution which delegate power to lay and collect taxes, 

impost, and excises, &c. goes to the destruction of all the limits prescribed 

to their power, by the constitution. 

These were Mr. Jefferson's opinions concerning laws which were passed 
while he was vice president of the United States, and one of which had his 
own signature, as presiding officer in the senate. The justification of the 
reviewer, for this and all other similar acts is, that Mr. Jefferson was 
liberty personified. Had not the American people liberty? Had 
they not constitutions, State and national, to secure its enjoyment ? What 
law had been made under either, which was unconstitutional ? What 
wrong or oppression had the national rulers been guilty of, that should 
authorize its second magistrate to set himself in hostility to the exercise 
of its powers ? Was it in conformity to the spirit of the age, to protect 
the movers of sedition, to patronize French and alien jacobin clubs? If 
a host of aliens are about to overturn the national government, may it not 
protect itself? 

JBut, admit that the alien and sedition laws were unconstitutional and 
void, was it for the vice president to propose to the States to have them 
declared to be so ? This was not the remedy, and We have seen what the 
consequences of Mr. Jefferson's opinions have been. If he had not given 
this lead, would South Carolina have arranged itself in arms against the 
United States, because they disliked one of their laws ? Mr. Jefferson 
knew, or ought to have known, as all know now, that if unconstitutional 
laws are passed, the remedy is before the judiciary. If laws disagreeable 
to the people are passed, though not unconstitutional, the remedy is by 
petition ; or by choosing other m^n, who will repeal obnoxious laws, and 
I make proper ones. If Mr. Jefferson was right, any State may annul a law, 
and the United States must give it up, or enforce obedience. This is 
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tttfil tear, and it was this, that Mr. Jefferson impiiedlj recommended in 
his resolutions. We know not how any man could have invented any thing 
more directly opposed to constitutional liberty, than was proposed by this 
superior mind, in these resolutions. It is well remembered, that one of 
the States spoke vehemently, of 100,000 bayonets to put down the national 
government under Mr. Jefferson's impulse. [The Hartford convention 
was not a nullifying measure ; nor was it an anti-ftderal measure (as the 
reviewer says), but was (in proposed amendments) a clear expression, that 
changes should be made to limit rulers to the true, original exercise of 
federal power. We shall, however, leave the reviewer to discuss this 
matter with Mr. Theodore Dwight.] 

Now let us hear what that divine orator, and almost inspired patriot 
Patrick Henry ^ (whom the reviewer eulogizes after this form, and perhaps 
very properly,) says on this subject. While similar resolutions were 
agitating Virginia, Patrick Henry offered himself as a candidate for the 
legislature of that State; and according to the custom there, he addressed 
the electors when assembled to vote. Among other things he said : " The 
State had quitted the sphere in which she had been placed by the constitu- 
tion ; and in daring to pronounce upon the validity of federal laws, had 
gone out of her jurisdiction in a manner not warranted by any authority, 
and in the highest degree alarming to every considerate man ; that such 
acts of opposition on the part of Virginia, must beget their enforcement 
by military power, that this would probably produce civil war ; civil war, 
foreign alliances; and that foreign alliances must necessarily end in ^sub- 
jugation to the powers called in.'' '' Having denied the right of a State 
to decide upon the constitutionality of federal laws, he added, that perhaps 
it might be necessary, to say something of the merits, of the laws (alien 
and sedition) in question. His private opinion was, that they were good 
and proper. But whatever might be their merits, it belonged to the 
people, who held the reins over the head of congress, and to them alone, 
to say, whether they were acceptable to Virginians; and that this must be 
done by way of petition J** 

It is to be remembered that Patrick Henry was opposed to the adoption 
of the constitution, and seemed to have foreseen the days of Andrew 
Jackson. We beg leave to ask the reviewer what act of Andrew Jackson's 
reign cannot be traced to something said or done, by Thomas Jefferson, 
with the singte exception of his proclamation against nullification ? 



Mr. Jefferson*s Presidency. It would have been fortunate for Mr. Jef- 
ferson's fame, and happy for his country, if such a counsellor had been 
near him, when he first took possession of the White House^ as Monsieur 
Talleyrand. This ingenious self-preserver, through all the bouleverseniens 
of his cduntry, on the second restoration of Louis XVIII. to the Thuileries, 
advised his majesty to change nothing but the sheets. 

What had now become Mr. Jefferson's solemn duty? He was chosen, 
and he promised on oath, to preserve and to administer truly and faithfully 
a constitution cautiously and deliberately settled by a free people, to 
secure . national honor, internal peace and prosperity, and the common 
good of all the citizens of the republic. How truly and faithfully he per- 

* Wirt's Life of Henry, pages 393—4. 
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formed this duty« depends on historical details on which we shall not enter. 
Sut we will venture to ask the reviewer a few questions. 

1. Was the government of the United States instituted for the benefit 
of any one or more of the States, and not for all of them ? Was it insti- 
tuted for the particular use and benefit of any one class of citizens, who 
might be printed into the belief, that one man was the people personified, 
and that ** they must confide in him and give themselves up to him? '' 

2. Was it intended by the people who adopted the constitution, that it 
should be used and applied to uphold and put into office^ and to give 
power, to one class of citizens because they were- devoted to "the spirit 
of the age,'' and to exclude, vilify, and expatriate all other citizens? 

3. Did or did not Mr. Jeflferson do all he could to break down and de- 
stroy the constitutional power of one of the co-ordinate branches of the 
government, (the judiciary)? 

4. Did or did not Mr. Jefferson take on himself to declare, that a law 
of^ongress, signed by himself while vice president, and declared con- 
stitutional by judicial authority, was null and void ? 

5. Did or did not Mr. Jefferson demolish our young navy, and did he of 
not, kibstitute gunboats, at an immense expense, which he admitted him* 
self to be of no use as a naval armament ? 

6. Did or did not Mr. Jefferson refuse even to submit to the senate, b^ 
treaty with England in 1806, which, if it had been ratified, would have pre-^ 
vented the late war with England ; and if so, what was his motive? 

7. Did or did not Mr. Jefferson harass and distress the commerce of 
this country by restrictions ; and at last annihilate it by an embargo of 
fifteen months, which he abandoned through fear, and not because he- 
desired, from conviction of its inutility and oppression, to give it up? 

8. Did or did not the restrictive system on commerce, and the embargo, 
introduce a positive tyranny, in the form of law, and raise up a class ^f 
petty tyrants, under the name of revenue and custom-house ofHcers ? And 
did or did not the same system and embargo, introduce fraud, perjury, 
bribery-; and seriously affect the honorable commercial morality, which, 
before the time of these measures, had distinguished the mercantile 
character of this country and which returned, of course, when these 
measures ceased, to its accustomed purity ? 

9. Was or waii not Mr. Jefferson devoted to one foreign nation, and 
adverse to all accommodation with another ; and if so, what was his mo- 
live? Did he or not give Napoleon two millions of dollars to pacify him ? 
Did he or not, pay Napoleon fifteen millions of dollars for Louisiana T 
Did he or not admit, that he did this without constitutional authority ; that 
no law of congress could make this act lawful, and that the constitution 
must be amended to make it so ? What was his motive ? Was it to favor 
Napoleon, or to make another " great sore " on the banks of the Mis^ 
sissippi?* 

10. Are or are not commerce, national industry, interior improvement, 
a national bank, (as a commercial facility, as an instrument of the national 
treasury, and as a standard of currency,) indispensable to this nation ? 
And is not the hostility of the present day, to all these measures, founded 
in the theories of Mr. Jefferson ? 

11. Is or is not, the abominable, desolating corruption, which now 
afflicts this country, through all its departments wherein executive patron- 
age can be* felt, entirely owing to the odious example which began with 






UtHity and good luck, should not screen the ipotive to an act of usurpation. 
5 
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Mr. Jefferson, " the people personified," " the age," " the spirit of the 
age"? If not, when did this perversion and corruption begin, and at whose 
instigation? 

1^. Did this system of corruption and favoritism, reward and punish- 
ment, begin before 4th Match, 1801 ? Has it ceased to operate from that 
day to this ? under which of the presidents, in the last thirty-two years, 
has there been a true constitutional national government, and not one of 
mere favoritism and party, inviting apostacy and fully rewarding it ? If it 
be answered in the time of James Munroe, the reply is, that the times 
favored him, and he floated tranquilly on the broad stream which Mr. Jef- 
ferson had caused to flow. If, that it was not so in John Quincy 
Adams's time, the reply is, that Mr. Adams kept along as he thought was 
best, at all times. 

Finally, we ask the reviewer, what public act of Mr. Jefferson, since 
he came into the government, as secretary; in March 1790, till he left it 
on the 4th of March, 1809, would any free, intelligent, self-respecting re- 
publican, desire to see Repeated by any other president, to promotfe the 
national honor of the country, or the peace, prosperity, or morality of its 
citizens? Let the reviewer' pick out his case, from all Mr. Jefferson*)s 
acts, and state it truly, with ail the facts on both sides, and send it to 
posterity, for judgment, with his own argument ; only omitting his own 
notions of liberty and law, and his own ideas of what makes a great man, 
in a republic ; as these might not tend to aid posterity in forming a sound 
judgment. 

With respect to Mr. Jefferson's moral character, and his conduct as a 
man, his example, his heart, his understanding, the use he made of this, 
we shall forbear all discussion, on this occasion. He has drawn his own 
picture, at full length in his four volumes, which, it should be remembered, 
had not appeared when eulogies were pronounced on him and on John 
Add.m9, jointly, from the remarkable circumstance, in part, that both of 
them died on the 4th of July. 

If we may presume to know any thing of men from observation or 
history, Thomas Jefferson had but doubtful claim to greatness. If he did 
any good as a citizen, or magistrate, he did immeasurably more of mischief. 
The publication of Mr. Jefferson's volumes has given to the world con- 
clusive proof, that he was mean, jealous, and envious; he was certainly 
timid. Now the reviewer is too well read in. history not to know, what 
meanness, jealousy, envy and timidity will do when in power, and es- 
pecially in a republic. Mr. Jefferson well knew that his importance, and 
his dominion, depended entirely on the success of his efforts to make 
those whom he had supplanted, and their measures, odious. Whether he 
is entitled to gratitude and admiration for these efforts, his intelligent 
countrymen, who have read the history of those times, must decide for 
themselves. History is a mere fable, if ^Thomas Jefferson would not Have 
made his will the only law of this land, if opposition had not wrought upon 
his fears. 



Now let U8 look a moment at the political life of that other great man, 
who (according to the reviewer) was the champion of legitimacy or '* law," 
Alexander Hamilton. Which of all the acts which he originated or ap- 
proved, has not been verified, by the test of time and experience, to be 
jundamintal in the prosperity and happiness of the United States? — 
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What would this- country have done without his commercial system, his 
basis of revenue, his system of public credit, hia protection of American 
industry, his establishment of a national bank? What opinion did he 
ever entertain of the construction of constitutional power, of which his 
own political adversaries have not by their own acts verified the soundness? 
And when they have departed from his construction, and especially from 
neutrality in the wars of Europe, what has been the consequence to this 
country? How would the country have gone on, even as well as it did in 
the late war, without the aid of the very system of taxation and credit, 
which Hamilton established, and which Jefferson nullified as far as he 
could? . 

The two great men, the one the apostle of " liberty," and the other of 
"law," have been before the American people n6w for more than the 
third of a century. Time and experience have proved the worthlessness 
of the opinions of the one ; and have continually made dearer and dearer 
to the American people, the opinions and acts of the other. Apply then 
the definition of greatness, quoted from Cousin, to these two men ; and 
apply, also, the common sense definition of greatness, which we have 
ventured to oppose to his, and pronounce, whether the man of " liberty," 
** the people personified,". ** the age," was the great man ; or whether the 
man of 'Maw," and the invariable opponent of the other, was the great 
man ; and to which of them the admiration and gratitude of the free con- 
stitutional Americans are due ? 

We cannot forbear to add a remark on the most unexpected and ex- 
traordinary assumption of the reviewer, that George Washington^ and 
John Adams, were not of the old federal party. 

Though Washington was a modest man, and a very honest one, there is 
a pretty strong presumption that he was in favor of his own administration^ 
while it was going on under his own direction. We have never heard, 
that any one of the federal party disapproved of that administration, in 
any one respect, but on the contrary have always understood, that entire 
approbation was given to Washington's construction of, the constitution; 
and the most cordial approval .expressed, of every measure of expediency, 
which he adopted. If he was in favor of his own administration, and all 
the members of the old federal party were equally in favor of it, because 
it was a just, wise and proper use of power under the federal compact; 
yet, if the reviewer chooses to assert, that Washington was not ?i federalist^ 
we will not dispute the point with him. 

Up to the time that "the people personified" got the presidency, and 
Mr. Adams retij;ed, it was, certainly, the grievous sin charged on Mr. 
•Adams, that he was a federalist; and we have never heard it doubted that 
Freneau, Duane, Bache, Callender and Tom Paine, prepared the way for 
his retirement, for the very reason that he was k federalist. There is 
some ground to believe, if Washington was a federalist, that he considered 
Mr. Adams to be one of. tha.t party.* In his correspondence with Mr. 
Adams, when appointed to the command of the army, he says, under date 
of July 11,1798: 

"It was not possible for me to remain ignorant of, or indifferent to, 
recent transactions. The conduct of the directory of France to our 
country; their insidious hostility to its government; their various prac-^ 
tices to withdraw the affections of the people from it; the evident ten^ 
dency of their acts, and of those of their agents^ to countenance and 
invigorate opposition; their disregard of solemn treaties, and of the law 
of nations; their war upon our defenceless commerce;, their treatment of 
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our ministers of peace ; and their demands amounting to tribute ; could 
not fail to excite in me, sentiments corresponding with those that my 
countrymen, have so generally expressed, in their affectionate addresses 
to you. 

"Believe me, sir, no man can more cordially approve the wise and 
prudent measures of your administration. They ought to inspire universal 
confidence, and will no doubt, combined with the slate of things, call from 
congress such laws and means as will enable you to meet the full force 
and extent of the crisis.*' 

We will not undertake to say that Washington had in view the alien 
and sedition laws in using any of the expressions above quoted-, but the 
fact is, that the sedition law was passed on the 14th of June, 1798; and 
the alien law on the 22d of the same month. There was not only 
abundant time for Washington to have known of the passing of these 
Jaws, when he wrote his letter, but also, that such laws were under 
discussion for some days before they passed. 

John Adams having been vice president four years, and president four 
years, under the federal administration, it was never questioned, so far as 
we know, until this review appeared, whether he was a federalist. The 
.point on which Mr. Adams differed from his federal friends, was on the 
sending of ministers to France to treat of peace. He thought this the 
proper course. His cabinq^, and other distinguished men, were of opinion, 
that it belonged to France to send^ ministers to the United States. There 
were causes which widened this breach, but we are inclined to think they 
belonged not to the public policy, but were entirely personal. After 
Mr. Adanis's retirement, he changed his views. All this can easily be 
l^ccounted for, if it were worth white to do it. 



As the true end of government in the United States is, to secure liberty, 
property, life and character, according to law; and national independence,, 
nccording to the constitution, through peace, if practicable, and through 
war, if inevitable; every considerate man, who knows any thing of the 
history of men ; and every one who has been an observer of men, cannot 
but regard the future of this country with serious concern. 

So long as State constitutions, and the national constitution, are rightly 
understood, and wisely administered, the people of this country, in com-, 
parison with all other people that are or have been, wtll be eminently 
prosperous and happy. What then are the real dangers? We think they 
will be found in the answers which time will give to these questions: 

1. Will wise., honest, patriotic citizens, who are lawfully placed ia 
authority, usurp power on the foundation of the constitution, and gradually 
approach to despotism; annihilating in their course all State authority, and ^ 
form a consolidated empire? Wc may venture to anticipate the answer of , 
time to this question; such citizens are incapable of so managing the . 
affairs of their country. ^ 

2. Will one or more of the States, assume under Mr. Jefferson's theory 
and example in 1798, to pronounce that acts of the general government . 
are illegal and void ; and resist them with force and arms? Tothisques-^ ■ 
tion also an answer may be anticipated, at least for some time to come, 
judging from the recent and very general disapprobation of such measures* u 
fir. Jefferton is the author of all this contention about State rightsi The 
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Stiotes have their rights, and the national government has its rights. If 
the States are seditious and rebellious, the national government must 
exercise its power. If the latter usurps power which the constitution does 
not give, the States may, undoubtedly, take care of themselves. They 
may even become, in some future day, the conservative power, which the 
twenty-five barops were in king John's time. But this would be a very 
different affair from fomenting sedition, rebellion, and civil war in the 
States. 

3. Will the needy, the craving, the cunning, and the ambitious, 
(who think with marechal D'Ancre, that mankind were made to be 
machines of" superior minds," and that any system of policy is right, how- 
ever much it may overlook all law ; and that any means are right, however 
criminal, so that their own purposes can be promoted,) be able to obtain 
and to exercise power in this land ? We may venture here also to anticipate 
the answer. There will be, there have ever been, there arc such men in 
this country. They will ever have ingenuity enough to work with the 
bad propensities of hurhan nature ; and to attract to their banners, by well 
known arts, perhaps a majority of the voters of the whole country. Such 
a party in power, will be restrained by no consideration, but this; Can 
WE DO IT? Can we possess ourselves of the purse and the sword? If 
they believe they can, what should stop them? What has ever arrested 
the career of such men in any other land, but the last resort, /brcc ? 

The Americans have one advantage over all other people. They 
have a free press, the right of assembling to confer on the common good, 
and frequent elections. If the community can be aroqsed to an impend^ 
ing peril, in season, they have a safe, sure, peaceable remedy in their own 
hands. We are now passing through such a crisis. It is highly consola- 
tory and encouraging to the friends of liberty, as defined htj law, to per- 
ceive that a majority of the people are breaking from the shackles of " the 
people personified'' — from " the age," and assuming to be the guardians 
of their own liberties and rights. 

Bat the elections of this autumn do not touch the supreme executive of 
the nation. This unfortunate citizen, who is too obstinate to be coun- 
selled, and too helpless not to be governed, is to rule and to reign yet for. 
two years from the 4th of March next. Meanwhile every citizen who 
knows what liberty defined by law is, must strive to inform himself who is 
the most suitable person among us to restore the constitution (which has 
been swerving from its base ever since March 4, 1801) to its true founda-* 
tion, and who will devote his whole heart and mind to the preservation of- 
car rights. There are such men among us, and some one among them all, 
is the best and fittest for this high trust. We pretend not to name that 
' man, nor any man, having no motive to wish for the election of any one, 
bat for the single reason that he is the best. 

4. If there be laid out of the case, the tendency to usurpation, which 
it requires high virtue, intelligence, and self-respect to avoid ; and 
ilso, the bad passions, fraud, and cunning, which some men consider 
indispensable to their purposes; there are still difiiculties inseparable from 
the nature of government u^der which we live. Constitutional questions, 
andpoints of expediency, will continually recur, on which men may hon- 
«stlj differ. Partisans will adhere to party allegiance, against their own 
convictions as to what is right and dutiful. And when a whole generation 
kis passed away, we shall find men still ready to vindicate parti/, against 
fte whole weight of evidence, which time and experience have made con- 
Amfm^ * Thus the reviewer justifies the third and fourth presidents, an^ 
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mil opposition made to the first and second; and laments that anjvone 
should have the hardihood to question the constitutionality, expediency, or 
honesty of the measures pf the third. 

There will be yet other exciting questions, entirely foreign to all pro- 
visions of national, or State constitutions, but which will nevertheless 
figure in elections. Who, for example, could have conceived^ fliat anti' 
masonry could have so connected itself with public policy, as to have 
become deaisive in the minds of. some citizens, as to qualification for any 
office? 

It is still possible, that religion (though entirely and properly separated 
from all political measures; and left, as it should be, for each man's regard, 
•according to his own perception of duty) will become a political question, 
and find its way into elections. 

We see, too, with sorrow and dismay, that there are men among us, 
who maintain, not only that slavery should be forthwith abolished, but that 
the negro is the equal of the white man, and alike entitled to all political 
and social privileges, even to the full extent of mingling the two races. 
This will probably become a political nucleus, around which D^Ancre-men 
will gather, who discern their prey afar off. This lamentable delusion may 
possibly sever the Union, though nothing else may do it; and will bring to 
the colored race the severest despotism from necessity y if not total extir- 
pation. 

There are, and there will be, many -such excitements, which would, in 
other countries, produce tumult, violence, and revolution; but which may, 
perhaps, for a while, pass off here, through the ballot-box; as the dark 
and sooty smoke passes by the chimney, leaving the comfort of the cheerful 
hearth to be enjoyed. 

Thus far, it must be admitted, that the " enlightened ^'^ Americans are 
subject to caprices, not unlike those, which befall communities, wherein 
the unnatural opinion prevails, that a man of many vices, no virtues, and 
perverted intelligence, and even a woman, or an infant, may be a sovereign 
ruler in right of birth. Though we have superior advantages, political 
and social, to any other nation, these very advantages are necessarily 
accompanied with that entire freedom, which constitutes the insecurity 
and danger to government. Any man may speak, write, print, and 
declaim, as he pleases; and this is essential to free government, while no 
law is violated. But then it gives the best facilities to the selfish, craving, 
and corrupt, to master those who know nothing but what such men 
insinuate and teach. How otherwise could Mr. Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson have gained such an ascendency in this country? Such is our 
condition ; and the worst evil that ever happened to us, has been to put 
into high offices **the people personified,*' and "the spirit of the age." 
For, if history or experience are to be credited, these are the men who 
have always converted republics into despotisms. 

The number of those who lived under Mr. Jeflferson's personal dominion, 
and who were old enough to have known what it was, will, ere long, have 
disappeared. But while they do live, they must feel a deep solicitude for 
the welfare of those who are come, and are to come. But they can do 
little. The young men, who are just entering upon manhood, and their 
immediate predecessors, are the truly interested parties. They must not 
expect that such a government as they were born to, will go on well for 
them, if they take noeare of it. Let them remember, that their duty is, 
to cultivate the tact of distinguishing between the Sidneys, the Hampdens,. 
^he Harailtons^ and Washingtons^ and the men who are ^rca^ only. because. 
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*** the people feel enthusiasm for them, and gire themselres up to them.'* 
It is always of such ** superior minds" that it is audaciously proclaimed, 
they are *'the greatest anddhe best" and " born to command." And it 
.is such men who do command, when they can, and in their own right ; not 
in 'that of^ tile people. 

. Finally. It is a melancholy proof of Mr. Jefferson's ^ mental superi- 
ority," that there are citizens who close their eyes to the light of history, 
and who refuse to profit by the lessons of experience. Sad, it Jeed, to see 
that so learned and- accomplished a mind as that which conceived this 
review, still feels "'love and enthusiasm," still feHs " confidence," and 
is still willing " to give himself up " to this devious guide. We are 
rather disposed to reverence the discernment, the self-respect, and the 
patfiotism of the American people ; and to believe of them, that however 
the excitements oT passing events may have influenced them, they will 
regard departed statesmen with gratitude and admiration, not because they 
were chiefs, howsoever they became such, but because their acts prove 
them to have been trjsc, honesty and good. What hope is there of a 
republic, where citizens convert the respect and devotion* due only to the 
CONSTITUTION and LAWS, into ** love and enthusiasm" for the man ! For, 
where is the man, whom " the love and enthusiasm of the people " will 
not convert into a monarch ? A Washington is " a light-house, on a 
thousand miles of coast" 

Boston, September I, 1834. 
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'A'ote referred to on pffffe 29. 

W'c have no allusion to Mr. JcfFerson in pnrticular, in this note. The dements of 
social and political life so exist, and arc so comhinod in this country, as to make of it the 
most favorable seat for the cinpirc of calumny, that Inn I>cimi known in the world except 
in liome^ at a certain period of the republic. When the spirit of asjgrandizeinent, mis- 
called patriotism, harl spent itself successt'ully, a^inst all people but the Parthians and 
the barbarians, that spirit necessarily exerted itself in Roman ai^ainst Roman. They had 
not the press; and they were restrained in popular meetings, only by prudence and fear. 
IJut the tonj^up, in private, was converted into the assassin's dat^ger. They contended 
for riches, place, power, distinction, just as tlie Americans are doin>;, at this day. With 
them the cumitia (or people) were to be courted, who were the fountain of honor. So is 
it with us. The people there (and here) must hate and respect, tear and love, detest and 
venerate, as rival aspirants mij^ht influence them. This is a state of things in which 
(thou!2;h ever in the mouths of all parties, sincerely with some, falsely and treacherously 
■with others) the jniblic good is in imminent peril of being the last thing provided for. , 
. It is not, however, that calumny which lies on the surface that is most detestable. It is 
that which is palpable in whispers, sneers, and confidential communion among those who 
fifid a sympathy in mutual hatred of some third man, and, perhaps, in nothing else. 

Suppose all that was whispered, sneered, ami confidentially expressed in the city of 
Washington, from the first Monday in Dccend)er to the thirtieth of June last, were 
published to the world, and taken to be true, could there ever have been found on the 
face of the earth so detestable an order of human bcinffs as were there assembled? 

Suppose a man to live in the belief that there arc no "recording angels ; that 
he is destitute of the honor and refinement of a gentleman; that he is incapable 
of that self-respect which compels him to act, at «ill times, as though he had a re- 
cording angel in his own breast; suppose him to be ambitious, selflsh, and to make 
no other estimate of means but in the single quality of adaptation to his purposes; sup- 
pose that he has an air of candor, sagacity, and friendliness, adapted to inspire confidence, 
and that he can make every one whose ear he has, believe himself to be Uie si)ecial 
object of contidence, wliat an instrument of mischief-making does such a man carry in 
his head! An instrument that is not impaired by use, hut made more keen; that shows 
DO stain of blood; but can profess to be the protector of the very character it stabs. 

Character and motives must be discussed, in public and in private, in a free govern- 
ment. To do this in a manner which is just and honest, retpiires a far higher degree of 
moral relineineiit, than most men of this or any other country, have hitherto arrived at. 
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